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All experience is an arch to build upon 


HENRY ADAMS (1838-1918) 


* Experience’ begins with the first bump on the nursery floor. It is the conversion of 
‘living’ into ‘ knowing’; the translation of hard knocks into hard facts. 

[here are two facets of experience: memory, and vision. It is a knowledge of the 
past, that enables us to take a view of the future; when we use it as an aid to success, 
we are the historian of our failures, and the prophet of our achievements. 

In industry, technique is collective experience, of men, and machines. With its help, 
we can reach new levels of production and research, and solve new problems in the 
light of old. For a progressive industry, experience is more than an arch, or a 


foundation; it is the master-builder’s tower, from which the shape of tomorrow can 


be seen. 


Esso Petroleum Company, Limited 
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RESIDENT Eisenhower's high conception of his office as 

implying an aloofness from the hack-work of party 

politics—illustrated by his recent withdrawal into the 

mountains for nine weeks on the eve of the mid-term 
elections—has proved wiser than the advice of the party caucus 
which induced him to indulge in an undignified last-minute 
intervention. It was on the cards that his party would lose 
votes, and, by associating himself with their campaign, he was 
likely to damage their most important political asset—his own 
great prestige. In fact the political tipsters were right: the 
elections for Congress have resulted in the Democrats gaining 
control of the House of Representatives. Their majority is 
not, perhaps, spectacular but it is sufficient. They now hold 
232 seats in a House of 435. 

The reasons for this swing cannot yet be assessed with con- 
fidence, but it is an abiding tradition of American politics that 
the party in power loses votes at the mid-term elections, and, 
to this extent, some of the losses can be discounted as the 
normal swing of the pendulum. Yet the turnover is greater 
than might have been expected, and other factors must have 


played their part. Dissatisfaction among farmers at the 
administration’s agricultural policy, annoyance among 


industrial workers at the unfortunate ‘gun dog’ speech by 
Mr. Wilson, Secretary of Defence, and a growing disillusionment 
with the * witch-hunting ’ tactics of a section of the Republican 
party (Mr. Kersten, who had campaigned on the anti- 
communist platform, was defeated in Senator McCarthy’s own 
state Wisconsin)—all these things may have weighted the 
balance too heavily for President Eisenhower's last-minute 
intervention, energetic and fast-moving though it was, to have 
any considerable effect. 

What effect will this defeat have upon the President’s own 
immediate position? According to the popularity polls, his 
prestige up to the elections was undiminished, and, however 
annoyed Republican party bosses may feel at his earlier aloof- 
hess (and there is some evidence that they will feel annoyed), 
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THE SCALE 


they will have to remember that it is the President who is 
carrying the party in the country and not vice versa. As to his 
relations with the new Congress, only the future will show 
whether or not we are in for one of those periods of stultifying 
deadlock which tend to occur when the White House and 
Capitol Hill are at loggerheads. But it must be remembered 
that, as Mr. Richard Rovere recently wrote in these columns, 
‘the Democrats in Congress have given the President more 
support than the Republicans have.’ In the field of foreign 
policy the Democrats, with their more international tradition 
and greater readiness to support proposals for measures like 
tariff reform, have more in common with the President than 
the neanderthalers of his own party. On domestic matters 
there may indeed be clashes 

However, it must be said that the change in control of 
Congress is bound to mean some disorganisation, if not actual 
disunity, in the direction of American affairs, and it cannot be 
denied that this is unfortunate at a moment when the utmost 
vigilance and decision is required on the part of Washington. 
It will demand great wisdom and restraint from Congressional 
leaders if the American government is to act with full authority 
in world affairs 


The Strong Arm in Egypt 


The claim of a two million membership for the Muslim 
Brotherhood, even if exaggerated, gives some idea of the 
determination required to lay it low. It was officially dissolved 
in Egypt ten months ago, but it has needed the attempted 
assassination of Colonel Nasser and the revelation of further 
terrorist plans to provide the situation in which the Government 
could move in on the high command of the Brotherhood’s 
secret inner ring. The recent recovery of influence by the 
dissolved organisation was not solely due to outside encourage- 
ment—for example from Syria. Egypt’s military rulers had 


themselves had some hopes of detaching left-wing or less 
extreme elements of the Muslim Brotherhood by a policy off 
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comparative forbearance. The arrest of the Supreme Guide, 
Hassan el Hodeiby, and other leading members marks the end 
of this policy, and the first public reactions seem to suggest 
general approval of a firm handling of fanaticism. There 
remains the mystery of the two apparently independent 
politicians, Mohamed Ashmawi and Abdul Rahman Azzam 
who were alleged in the confession of Hindaui Doueir to have 
been cast for the role of forming a Muslim Brotherhood 
Government after the present regime had been violently 
disposed of. The fact is, however, that the Council of the 
Revolutionary Command have now eliminated—or rather 
decapitated—the last rival organisation capable of a challenge. 
The Wafd was finally destroyed in the coups and counter-coups 
that ended with General Neguib in the Presidential chair and 
Colonel Nasser at the head of the regime. Only the Brother- 
hood remained. Where now will opposition—since some there 
must always be— find a focus ? It will be in the interests of a 
ruling power that has been improving its credit to provide as 
soon as it appears feasible for some instrument of criticism 
other than the bullet 


Which Way for Japan? 

Mr. Yoshida’s sustained determination to make his present 
world tour, and the opposition which he had to surmount at 
home in order to do so, should suggest what is indeed the 
case—that Japan's relations with the West are at a crucial 
stage. The moment for the joint Moscow-Peking declaration 
of ‘deep sympathy for Japan” was of course deliberately 
chosen. But its significance-— falling as it did in quite a shower 
of Sino-Soviet manifestos on October 11—may not yet have 
been fully appreciated. Think of any Russian statesman, 
Tsarist or Communist, visited by a nightmare in which China 
and Japan, advancing in material power under concerted 
programmes, were publicly offering at the same time a joint 
foreign policy, and the geopolitical weight of the Communist 
entente as seen from Tokyo becomes apparent. Japan is being 
invited to take up economic and other relations with * her 
neighbours *—and the Russians, looking across from the once- 
Japanese tip of Sakhalin, are very near neighbours, able to 
make an extraordinary amount of fuss over fishery rights. 
Nobody need be, and few will be, deceived by what the Sino- 
Soviet démarche wraps up in the word * normalisation,’ but one 
of the items is trade. Nor is the choice for Japan merely a 
matter of those relations with the United States which the 
Communist powers are bent on severing. Britain and the 
Commonwealth are deeply concerned. History will eventually 
show whether it is wise to confine that concern to irritating 
trade * reservations’ which (however well-founded the fears 
that they express) are not keeping Japan out of GATT. 


Persian Oil Flows Again 

The 135,000 tons of Persian oil which ten tankers—British, 
American, French and Dutch—loaded in the first three days 
of the reopening at Abadan is only an initial trickle. But it is 
more than Persia had disposed of independently since Dr. 
Moussadek, now in prison, took over the Anglo-Iranian 
holdings in June, 1951. The test of the new phase, and of the 
‘normality’ to which the consortium expects to push exports 
within three years, will not be found in the balance-sheets of 
Western shareholders. Europe and America did not go short 
of oil, nor did Anglo-Iranian employees go short of jobs, 
because of the policies directed from a truckle-bed in Teheran 
and not invariably well understood or managed by more vertical 
men in the West. The lawyers may have done rather well out 
of the whole business, as the choice of a tanker for the first 
shipload, the British Advocate, unintentionally suggests. But 
Persia did go short of the very wealth on which she is entitled 
to live. The test now is Persian stability, and the signs are not 
unencouraging. As in Egypt, Persia has had in the end to 
rely upon the army for a brand of nationalism sufficiently 
realistic and sufficiently uncorrupted to offer a protection 
against Muslim fanaticism on the one hand, Communism on the 
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other and rapacious demagogy in between. Unlike Eoy 

has a hereditary ruler who is both respected and biden nae 
intentions, and political institutions which have allowed able 
and disinterested statesmen a chance of survival. But the 
dangers remain great. If Persia is to profit by the drastic 
lessons of the recent past, Western ‘ know-how’ must show 
itself as something more than technical cleverness 


Uncertainty at the Docks 


It is not to be imagined that the dockers were much 
chastened by the court of inquiry’s interim report last week 
which put the blame fair and square on the Amalgamated 
Stevedores and Dockers, or by the complete absence of public 
sympathy and support, or by the assessments of the damage 
(say £50 millions’ worth) their strike did the country. On the 
contrary, their leaders think they have won a famous victory, 
And so the situation in the docks remains a tense one. No 
sooner had the original strike been called off than a second 
over lorry-drivers without union cards, threatened to prolong 
the chaos. And then, as soon as this had been disposed of, 
there was news that a third strike, involving seven thousand 
men, had flared up over the suspicion of victimisation. At 
the time of writing this had been called off, but the mood of 
uncertainty remains unchanged. The feeling persists that the 
London dockers are ready to strike again at the drop of a hat 

even an imaginary hat. Can it be hoped that the Transport 
and General Workers’ Union stands any chance at all of 
bringing home to its members in the docks the folly of their 
past action and their present touchiness ? Mr. Arthur Deakin 
will have his work cut out to make much of an impression on 
the solid wall of incomprehension and suspicion and misunder- 
standing which stands between the rank and file and Transport 
House. But if he failed altogether, then the chances of the 
present negotiations leading to a genuine and workable agree 
ment on the wvertime provisions in the Dock Labour Scheme 
would be slender. In which case crisis, and chaos, would soon 
come again. 


AT WESTMINSTER 


T would have taken very little more to make the House 
of Commons explode on Monday when Sir Walter 
Monckton made his statement on the dock strike. The 

restraint to which both sides had subjected themselves since 
the reassembly of Parliament had bottled up strong and cone 
flicting feelings which began to fizz this week. The Tories, 
and some of the Labour Members, have been exasperated to 
watch so much damage being done for so little reason. The 
Bevanites have been itching to have a go at Mr. Deakin’s 
union through support of the rival Stevedores. And the news 
of a fresh stoppage in the London docks which Sir Walter gave 
the House was so sharp a blow that it nearly fired the per- 
cussion cap. Much was said on Monday of the narrowness 
of the issue between the two sides in the dock strike. If so 
narrow, asked Miss Jennie Lee, how had it come about that 
over 80,000 men had been reported since January because 
they refused to accept overtime ? Sir Walter replied that the 
issue, though narrow, affected a great many people. ‘The 
narrow points are not always easily settled-—although they 
ought to be,’ he added. 
a * « 

The new Attorney-General, Sir Reginald Manningham- 
Buller, has told the Commons this week how embarrassed the 
Government is to find that, as a result of the Morelle v. 
Waterworth judgement in the Court of Appeal (the * Waters 
case), it may be the legal owner of a great deal of property 
of which it had never heard. Much of it, he said, might be 
in the form of leases subject to onerous repairing and other 
covenants which the Crown would not have chosen to accept. 

* - * P 

The Suez agreement has been debated in the Commons this 

week, but the Government exalted railway reorganisation into 
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chief business by arranging debates in both ‘Houses—on 
in the Commons and on Wednesday in the Lords. 
A former signalman, Mr. David Jones, who sits for the Hartle- 

js, wound up for the Opposition and announced that Labour 
reserved the right to vote against the reorganisation scheme 


THE SKY’S 


T is, or should be, obvious that the dockers should earn 

more and have a higher standard of living. That state- 

ment arises from the very nature of the problem of 
production and applies to all other workers as well as the 
dockers. That is what reduces the recent chain of dock strikes 
to final absurdity. For the dockers have been themselves 
reducing their own earnings and seem likely to go on doing so. 
Nobody knows what are the ultimate objectives of their 
unofficial leaders but they certainly do not include higher 
productivity. In an article on a later page, in which Mr. Peter 
Wiles opens a new Spectator series on the problem of getting 
more work out of trade unionists, he says that * At all times and 
in all societies trade unionism has stood for less work, a slower 
rate of technical change and higher wages.’ Translated into 
the terms of the recent dock strikes this might read—— Less 
work, unless the dockers happen to want more; a slower rate 
of technical change, unless change can be so arranged that 
output per man is not increased; higher wages always, but 
particularly when labour is scarce, so that it is not necessary 
to offer more work in order to get more money.’ It is the 
reductio ad absurdum of blinkered one-sided trade unionism. 
But there is no point in allowing it to produce a state of 
apoplectic fury among those members of the ordinary public 
who suffer as a result of the dockers’ behaviour. The object of 
the exercise is to correct that behaviour, and for that cool heads 


the 
Monday 


will be required. 

Realism requires that the proper aims of trade unionism be 
recognised. The unions came into existence to frustrate the 
unjust exploitation of their members, to raise wages and to 
improve conditions of work. Those aims remain in existence 
and there is no reason why they should not so remain, as long 
as the trade unions themselves continue to exist. They are 
perfectly respectable aims. It is far more sensible to recognise 
them than to expect unions to operate, say, a policy of wage 
restraint. That does not come naturally to them, although at 
times some of them have tried to operate such a policy. But 
the real point is that collective bargaining is a two-sided, or 
three-sided, business, with the unions pursuing their traditional 
aims, the employers taking their own point of view, and the 
public at large doing its best to make sure that the result 
achieved is the best result for all—-including the consumers 
In any one case the unions’ point of view may well appear 
absurd. Quite often it will be an overstatement of the workers’ 
case. Similarly the points of view of the employers or the 
consumers may be absurd in isolation. The desired result is 
a reasonable accommodation among the three. 

Such an accommodation clearly includes the possibility of 
higher wages. It would be fatal, from all points of view, to 
try to exclude that possibility. It must be possible for wages 
to rise. The sky is the limit. All that is necessary is to make 
it clear that the wages must be earned through a larger output 
of goods and services. It is good for wage earners to seek 
a higher consumption of goods and services, always provided 
that they are willing to work harder and so put more labour 
into the pool from which they wish to draw houses, cars, 
television sets, food. clothing and welfare benefits. This is, of 
a crude statement. From that same pool must also 
come the capital equipment which is not being built up 


course, 
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Jater on if the proposed area boards were not cut out. He 
made this warning sound like the gravest threat ever hurled at 
the Government. But Mr. Boyd-Carpenter, who replied, did 
not quail. He was determined to be conciliatory, and indeed 
this was not difficult in a House that was half asleep. J. F. B, 


THE LIMIT 


sufficiently rapidly at the moment but which must be built up 
if the flow of consumer goods is to be ultimately expanded. 
Yet there is no getting round the fact that the labour force 
will never be reconciled to greater effort unless it can see at the 
end of it an improvement in its own standard of life. Pie in 
the sky was never a popular working-class slogan. Money in 
the wage packet is what the workers understand. And there 
is no reason whatever why there should not be more money 
in the wage packet—always provided that it does not outrun 
the supply of goods and so produce inflation. The sky is the 
limit for wages. But productivity is the solid earth. 

The trouble with the dock strikes is that they have nothing 
whatever to do with productivity. The question of overtime 
has been argued in the abstract, on moral and metaphysical 
grounds. The question whether overtime is necessary of 
desirable in order to achieve a higher output of goods and 
services per head has not come into it. What is worse, behind 
the strike has lain the same self-defeating fallacy that inspired 
the recent London bus strike—that at a time of increasing 
labour shortage all workers can obtain more pay for less work, 
But at the same time it should not be assumed that the question 
of the right attitude to overtime has been settled. It is very 
far from a balanced and practical settlement in Britain at this 
time, and it should certainly not be assumed that all those 
who dislike the working of overtime are necessarily wrong. 
In the long run there should be no overtime. On the contrary 
working hours should be reduced. For the term ‘a higher 
standard of living’ must include the reduction of time spent 
in irksome labour. But again, this will never be achieved 
without the improvement, by other means than the simple 
working of long hours by ail, of the level of productivity, 
And until we reach some kind of industrial millennium the 
chances are that there will be a continuing need for overtime 
working, if only in the course of the transition from less to 
more efficient methods of production. What must be reduced 
is unnecessary overtime working—of which the two principal 
kinds are those brought about by insufficient effort by the 
workers during ordinary working hours and insufficient enters 
prise by employers in the installation of more efficient equip~ 
ment. If overtime is to be a mere smoke-screen, behind which 
dishonest workers and second-rate employers cover up their 
defects, then overtime is bad and wrong. But if it is a device 
temporarily resorted to in the pursuit of more efficient pro 
duction and a higher standard of living, then it is good and 
right. For the dockers to argue about it (or pretend to argue 
about it) as a matter of abstract justice, or for the Labour 
Correspondent of The Times to call overtime a ‘ canker’, is 
to confuse the issue. 

Nobody, on either side of industry, can have it both ways. 
For unions to complain of the prevalence of overtime while 
resisting the introduction of shift-working is quite illogical 
If hours are to be reduced machines must be more efficient, 
up to date, and labour-saving. And few machines can fully 
achieve all these ends unless they are fully used, if possible 
all round the clock. If any employer is afraid of introducing 
new machinery because he cannot face the prospect of having 
to persuade workers to work at unaccustomed hours he is 
simply failing to solve a crucial problem of management. 
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That is to say he is a bad manager, There will always be 
labour resistance to change, and in particular to changes in 
the conventional working day. But that resistance can be 
overcome, particularly when the workers can be convinced 
that the advantages of shorter hours, higher earnings and a 
better standard of life outweigh the inconvenience of breaking 
down old habits. They have been so convinced in the United 
States, in Germany, in Japan, and even in the USSR. In 
at least two of those cases—the United States and Germany— 
rational persuasion was the instrument by which they were 
convinced. It could happen here. 

In short, provided the plain advantages of high productivity 
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are always borne in mind, there is no reason why the Brit 

economy should not be strengthened through a joint effog 
of the workers, the employers and the public. The workers ; 
particular have nothing to lose but the chains of habit 
muddled-thinking, Communist mischief-making within the 
unions, and the old fears of poverty and unemployment. The 
employers have to devote themselves to the managerial prob. 
lem of convincing the workers that high productivity is jn their 
own interest. The consumers, who are in large part the 
workers themselves, have everything to gain from a higher 
standard of living. The problem can be solved if Only the 
workers and their unions will run the risk of being prosperous, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE Germans are prepared, not altogether without reason, 

to take the British seriously. To them the failure, dur- 

ing one month, of our Government and our people (for 
once almost completely united in their views) to impose upon 
some 50,000 unofficial strikers the idea that they ought, in their 
own and in the nation’s interest, to return to work probably 
appeared as a kind of folkway, a posture in some abstruse but 
respectable Morris Dance. Few Germans and (I suspect) fewer 
Britons will have drawn from this interlude its obvious lesson 
as far as Germany is concerned. The idea that we, with 
however many allies and however many legalistic aids, can 
prevent a numerous, resourceful, cunning and increasingly 
prosperous people with a strong military tradition from living 
up to that tradition by rearming is—to put it mildly—a fallacy. 


The Ruses of Peace 

It seems to me a good thing that Germany is not going to 
rearm from under the counter. I have been reading the tran- 
script of the Nuremberg Trials and such documents as were 
admitted in evidence and had a bearing on Hitler’s earlier 
aggressions. Almost all the oral and the written evidence is 
permeated by the habit of deceit; honour—a concept frequently 
invoked by the military defendants—flickers with a pale and 
unconvincing lustre, like a candle carried by some belated 
rescuer to the lawn of a mansion which has been burning all 
night. Part of this habit of deceit (a trait whose appearance 
in children parents instinctively worry about more than any 
other failing) stemmed in the case of Germany from the 
character of Hitler, to whom fraud in one form or another was 
second nature; but part, too, was a legacy of the shifts and 
subterfuges to which the post-Versailles German Navy, Army 
and Air Force owed their being. -All three services had their 
roots in deceit. In the long run nothing can prevent the 
emergence of the German nation as a military power; since 
this is so, it seems to me better to light a candle under the 
charred and dubious trophies in the hall than to wait till the 
Occupants start smuggling paraffin down to the cellars. 


Household Hint 


The postman, gliding out of the mist-wreathed woods behind 
my house, dismounted with a certain asperity from his bicycle; 
he could almost have been said to flounce. It was, he explained, 
the touting letters from football pool promoters which had made 
him late again; he had had to deliver as many as five or six 
at a time to cottages where in the normal course of events he 
seldom had to call. ‘A lot of them don’t want the things and 
get annoyed with me for bringing them,’ he said. ‘I tell them 
it’s quite simple what they’ve got to do. Stick the flap down 
like they tell you and send the coupons back, only don’t put 
a stamp on. It'll cost the firm fivepence, and they won’t bother 
you again.” I pass his advice on to any readers who may care 
to take it. 


The Lady Vanishes 
Although I have heard two slightly different versions of this 
story, I do not think it is yet universally current, and will 


relate the simpler of the two. A young couple took with them 
on a motor tour in Spain an elderly and prosperous aunt, partly 
out of kindness and partly because she agreed to pay most of 
their expenses. One afternoon, feeling a little weary, she elected 
to remain in the car while they finished their sight-seeing, 
When they returned she was still in the back seat; but she was 
dead. The young couple, who spoke no Spanish, were in a 
frightful state and decided to seek out the British Consulate, 
The Consul heard their story with sympathy, undertook to see 
what could be done to save them from being too deeply 
embroiled with the Spanish police, and told them to bring the 
car into the patio while he telephoned for a doctor. When 
they got out into the street they found that the car had been 
stolen. . . . It was recovered some time later, but Auntie was 
no longer on board and no trace of her has since been found, 
Whether these things happened, and what sequel they have 
had, I do not know; but I think it will be agreed that the 
scenario has a certain macabre plausibility. 


Occupational Hazard 


Sheer sloth, rather than the deliberation proper to the 
confection of jewelled prose, has hitherto saved me from the 
ravages of writer’s cramp. I had indeed, in so far as I thought 
about this complaint at all, supposed it to be an imaginary 
or anyhow an obsolete infirmity, surviving—as housemaid’s 
knee survives on the strength of one reference to it by Jerome 
K. Jerome—as a sort of stand-by for the more obvious 
humorists. I know now that this is not so. Mr. Charles 
Morgan (than whom it is difficult to think of a less impetuous 
scribe) suffers from writer’s cramp; Mr. Arthur Ransome, 
another martyr to it, showed me the other day a device with 
which he was hoping to allay his confrére’s sufferings. This 
consisted of a pencil round which Mr. Ransome had deftly 
knotted three or four turk’s heads of varying sizes; by 
adjusting the position of these the diameter of the pencil is in 
effect altered to suit the grip and the cramp is relieved. Mr. 
Ransome, as well as being very good at tying knots, is a most 
kindly man. 


The Long Arm of the Law 

The following paragraph appeared in a recent issue of the 
Kentish Express: 

*KEY PRESENTED TO HEAD GIRL—New teak entrance doors 
presented by the School Parents’ Association to commemorate 
the Coronation, were officially handed over at Clarendon 
House Grammar School for Girls, Ramsgate, at a Founders’ 
Day Ceremony. The Chairman of the Association, Mrs. J. W. 
Coveney, presented the key to the head girl, Elizabeth White. 
Both were remanded in custody.’ 


Royal Flush 
The Times on Wednesday quoted a Reuter report of the 
death in California of Mr. Otto de Bourbon Hapsburg, 4 
pretender to the throne of France, ‘ who claimed that he was 
a great-great-grandson of Louis XIV and Marie Antoinette. 
Some people seem to be able to get away with anything. ‘ 
STRD 
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More Work from Trade Unionists 


By PETER WILES 


This is the first of a Series of articles in which a number of economists, sociologists and journalists will 
consider the problem posed to the British by trade unionists who are not working as hard as they could and 


should. 
Graham 


N 1824 Francis Place, the left-wing radical, held that if only 
oppressive labour laws were repealed the trade unions 
would wither away. Moreover so they should, for they 
stood in obvious contradiction to individualism and free com- 

tition. But Place had never been inside a factory and he did 
not understand the industrial revolution. By 1924 the dockers 
had won their tanner, the Webbs had written their book and 
the House of Lords had delivered the Taff Vale judgement. 
‘No liberal-minded person "whatever that means—questioned 
the desirability or the permanence of the trade unions. Thirty 
years later again, we live in a Welfare State and an Age of 
Inflation. Social justice has-—nearly -arrived, unemployment 
has ceased, and the urgent need is for more work and fewer 
wage claims. What is the * liberal-minded person’ (a bour- 
gevis, of course) to think? What does the trade union membe! 
(no contrast implied) actually think ? 

Of the latter there can be little doubt. The nineteenth-century 
attitude is entirely unimpaired. This is loyalty to the working 
class and to the unions as their organisation—a loyalty much 
stronger than that felt towards the Labour Party. Its practical 
expression is to restrict entry into the trade, to demarcate 
skills and prevent overlapping, to work no faster than the 
weakest, to prevent all innovations that disturb existing jobs, 
to shorten hours and to raise wages. For these purposes trade 
unions were founded, and such their purposes remain. Put thus 
baldly, the reader will note, a formulation of the aims of trade 
unionism constitutes, in today’s climate of opinion, an attack 
upon it. Yet how else can the aims be formulated? Political 
revolution, for instance, is no longer an aim. Even further 
nationalisation is not often an aim. And the Webbs’ definition, 
‘a continuous association of wage-earners for the purpose of 
maintaining or improving the conditions of their working lives,’ 
is not precise enough. For there are many things trade union 
members could accept to ‘improve the conditions of their 
working lives” which cut right across trade union policy: for 
instance profit-sharing, co-ownership, technical progress, over- 
time. A trade union endorses only those methods of enriching 
oneself that show solidarity among workers: a wholly honour- 
able attitude, be it noted. Comradely honour is the essence of 
the movement; hence precisely its enduring strength and its 
intense conservatism. 

Superticially seen, then, trade union aims have become anti- 
social. Many trade union leaders are uneasily aware of this 
They often admit, for instance, that trade unions gain nothing 
from continuous rounds of wage increases, as prices always 
rise pari passu. This is quite wrong, of course: wages are only 
one-third of the national income, and many non-wage incomes 
are fixed in money terms, so that not only a strong individual 
union but also all unions together undoubtedly benefit from an 
aggressive wage policy. The prices of all goods do not rise as 
fast as wages, if wage increases are at the time the sole cause of 
inflation. Nevertheless, the widespread belief in this untruth, 
and the consequent call for wage restraint, show both that trade 
union policy remains what it was and that many of the leaders 
are troubled in conscience about it. 

_ Wage restraint, then, is one mitigation of existing policy. It 
is difficult and it often breaks down. All honour, then, to the 
leaders who have pursued it. Another mitigation has existed 
for very much longer and is, therefore, less noticed. But it is 
equally important. It is the amalgamation movement, and the 
concomitant substitution of general or industrial for craft 


unions. The advantages of large scale organisation have 
nowhere been more evident than among trade unions, though 
here as elsewhere very large scale brings new problems which, 





un 


ess methods and organisation are adapted, make it a failure. 


Other contributors to the series will be J. R. L. Anderson, K. G 





J.C. Knowles, Mark Abrams and 
Hutton. 


Now craft unions are amalgamated, or non-craft unions formed 
de novo, simply to strengthen labour’s bargaining power. But 
the process brings with it a notable decline in craft demarca- 
tions and restrictive practices, so that productivity is raised as 
well as wages. True, the wage differentials are also narrowed 
between skilled and unskilled, but that is not a complete offset. 

Thus for the mitigations. And so deeply rooted in all classes 
is the conviction that trade unions are a good thing that it 
seems enough to show the undoubted facts of reform and new 
thinking. Satisfied that trade unions are adapting themselves 
to new circumstances, we might leave it at that. But that which 
has to be mitigated is itself evil; where reform leads merely to 
the watering down of tradition, the question arises whether the 
tradition is worth preserving in the first place. If we want 
wage restraint, why have collective bargaining at all? If we 
want productivity surely we should substitute for craft unions 
not industrial unions but no unions? Once these questions are 
put, and the mental Rubicon crossed, we enter a world in 
which revolution and reaction have indeed joined hands to 
mock the status quo. 

The trade unions as we know them behave as if, and are 
only justified in existing if, first, the individual employer is the 
sole source of a worker’s income while the state does nothing 
for him, and, secondly, the community has no overriding pur- 
poses (such as the’cold war or the development of backward 
areas, Or, quite simply, making Britain prosperous). Both 
conditions have yanished. Since the state has entered the field 
of income provision we must revise altogether our ideas of how 
to get social justice. It is no longer a matter of such simple 
divisions as social classes—employers versus employed. To 
analyse the distribution of income in such terms is too crude; 
it is a sort of Marxism. If all wages gain at the expense of all 
profits many rich men gain (skilled bachelors, for instance) and 
many poor men lose (e.g., private pensioners). A really finely 
regulated social justice is the product of income taxes, family 
allowances, death duties and the like. To leave the redistri- 
bution of income to trade unions is like entrusting an appen- 
dectomy to a lumberjack. The Welfare State has made this 
function of trade unions completely obsolete. Keynesian 
economics, moreover, has made the employment-preserving 
function equally obsolete. Manipulation of the Budget, the 
Bank Rate and the foreign exchanges has for nine peace-time 
years in succession equated the number of jobs with the number 
of men. We can now rely on full employment without ca’ canny, 
spreading the work, resisting new machinery, etc. The new 
collective way is altogether better than the old, reactionary, 
individualist trade union way 

As to the broader economic effects of trade unionism, e.g., 
on economic progress or the general price level, there never 
has been any pretence that it was beneficial. At all times and 
in all societies trade unionism has stood for less work, a slower 
rate of technical change and higher wages; with occasional 
exceptions in the USA and the significant and total exception 
of Communist countries. It has therefore always retarded 
economic advance and always tended to raise prices. We may 
notice these things more today because it is more than ever 
urgent to increase productivity, and inflation is with us con- 
tinuously instead of only now and again, but trade unions have 
always had these effects on the economy as a whole. Their 
only excuse has been—and it used to be valid enough—-that 
they protect the poor, a function discharged today more deli- 
cately, more efficiently and more thoroughly by the state. The 
unions were wiser than they knew in resisting the Webbs’ 
scheme for social insurance, which was more radical than Lloyd 
George’s, and Eleanor Rathbone’s demand for family allow- 
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ances. It is not that the Tory Party and the capitalists cannot 
be trusted with such powers over the incomes of the poor: 
it is that they can, and the unions will be out of a job. 

As the aim of revolution has been given up, political and 
administrative responsibilities have been heaped on the unions. 
Royal Commissions, for instance, should contain non-political 
representatives of the working class: the unions are an ideal 
source for them. Employment exchanges, the social services, 
safety regulations, the Budget, the national dock labour scheme : 
it is unthinkable that these things be administered without 
consulting trade unions. Or is it? After all, we have a Labour 
Party, which is surely a sufficient watchdog for working-class 
interests. Moreover, many of these functions conflict with the 
primary bargaining function. For instance, the unions have 
always refused direct representation on the boards of nation- 
alised industries, lest their representatives, serving two masters, 
be put in a false position; and the national dock labour scheme, 
the great exception to this rule, has led to just the sort of 
trouble that other unions have predicted, for it has made the 
TGWU a quasi-employer of its own members. The remaining 
political activities, which lead to less tension, are of course 
much less important. To keep the whole union apparatus, with 
its subscriptions, meetings and officials, as a recruiting ground 
for Royal Commission members: that would indeed be a 
mountain in travail for a mouse. 

This is not to say that the role of the unions in politics is 
bad. Quite the contrary, it is most admirable. In political 
maturity and restraint our unions are on a level with any in the 
world, even the German and American; and that despite an 
ambiguous and difficult connection with one political party, 
which tradition has not imposed on these other unions. The 
union leader, backed by his * unfair’ card vote, is far more 
representative of the Labour voter than his opponent, the con- 
stituency activist. This is merely the greatest of many reasons 
why a union-less world is a never-never-land. No institutions 
are more strongly rooted, and to expound the excellent case for 
abolition serves in practice only to strengthen the case for 
reform. If the required changes contradict the whole essence 
of a trade union, that does not mean they cannot be made, 
especially in this country. How is our unionised, tradition- 
ridden labour force to be made more productive? This is the 
main question we face. In the articles that follow a number of 
solutions will be suggested. Here it is enough to note that the 
problem is very genuine and very serious. Ask anyone, British 
or foreign, who has worked or managed in Britain and abroad, 
and he will say that the workers work harder abroad, except 
in Australia. Of all white men, with that one exception, it 
seems that the Briton works least. Of all trade unions, the 
British are the most restrictive. Even the French Communist 
unions are less of a hindrance to technical progress. 

*When I rise all men rise with me” was once the much 
admired phrase of a labour leader. He meant, of course, he 
would await the revolution before improving his status. But 
there is to be no revolution, only steady economic advance. 
Where would we all be if James Watt had thought like that ? 

(Mr. Peter Wiles, the author of the above article, is an 
economist and a Fellow of New College, Oxford. The next 
article in this series will be by J. R. L. Anderson, who will deal 
with the trade union attitude to security of employment.) 





Physical Treatments of the Mind 
and Spiritual Heali.-g 


The articles by a distinguished psychiatrist on the above subjects, 
which appeared in the Spectator earlier this year and attracted very 
widespread interest, have been published together with the relevant 
correspondence printed in the Spectator, as a 32-page pamphlet. 
The price of the pamphlet is Is. 3d. 
Copies may be ordered from all newsagents or by post from The Sales 
Manager, The Spectator Ltd., 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.}. 
Postal orders for single copies should be accompanied by a remittance 
for Is. 3d. plus 14d. postage. Organisations requiring ‘several copies 
are offered reduced rates which will be forwarded on application to 
The Sales Manager. 
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The Sins of Bureaucracy 


By T. E. UTLEY 


HE fact that the centenary of the Trevelyan-Northcot 

reforms, which are conventionally regarded as markip 

the birth of the Civil Service, coincided with Criche 
Down was an unhappy piece of historical irony; but it is not 
the only reason why the attitude of the public towards the 
Civil Service at the moment ‘ sometimes lacks discriminatiog 
and errs on the side of severity.” The quotation is an undep. 
statement culled from a somewhat ponderous but instructive 
review of the contemporary state of the Civil Service, contain. 
ing contributions by Mr. Attlee, Sir Edward Bridges, Professor 
William Robson, Sir John Woods and others, and Occupying 
the whole of the current number of the Political Quarterly. 
It would be truer to say that the Civil Service now provides the 
only possible béte noire which a counter-revolutionary move. 
ment in Britain could use to rally the enthusiasm of the people, 
It is already successfully used by large sections of the Con. 
servative Press, and the Conservative Party could do worse than 
to make the sins of a swollen bureaucracy inherited from the 
Socialists the main theme of its next campaign. 

The Political Quarterly is right to insist that most of the 
fashionable criticisms are mutually inconsistent. To some the 
Civil Service evokes the picture of a Wykehamist Sitting 
remotely at his desk applying the Platonic conception of the 
‘good life’ to such questions as cannot be disposed of by a 
straight appeal to precedent. A civil servant thus conceived 
is a snob and a purist, but he is not a tyrant. On the contrary, 
he is widely suspected of sloth and ineffectualness, and of taking 
refuge from the world too often in Latin couplets and The 
Times crossword puzzle. He is, in fact, deficient in what the 
Political Quarterly, following H. E. Dale, describes as *‘ animal 
spirits,” a criticism to which, it may be supposed, few of the 
classic examples of great British administrators in the last 
hundred years would feel moved to demur. To the great 
majority of people, however, the picture is one of a sullenly 
insolent girl clerk, telling them to come back tomorrow. The 
vices they complain of are not sloth and ineffectualness but 
the deliberate enjoyment of petty power, fatuous, obtuse, and 
ultimately unassailable. Finally, there is the picture evoked by 
Crichel Down itself, the picture of a highly organised class of 
powerful men, not merely irritating the public, much less show- 
ing indifference to it, but working together to extend the power 
of the State over the community. The impression which Crichel 
Down left was of a State remorselessly enlarging its sphere by 
refusing to give up anything it had acquired on any pretext. 
The discourtesy with which the process was conducted was a 
comparatively minor point, a mere by-product of the process 
itself, the sort of thing which is bound to happen when an avid 
Government comes into collision with citizens conscious of 
their private rights. 

It is of course possible that all these pictures of the Civil 
Service are correct. It is, as we have often lately been re- 
minded, a large body. To some extent, the impertinent girl 
clerk is an end-product of the remote Wykehamist. What is 
conceived in a spirit of classical serenity has to be applied 
behind a counter. Endless, petty regulations are the price of 
trying to achieve rational order in human affairs. There are, 
as those who have to investigate alleged abuses become pain- 
fully but accurately aware, good reasons for almost everything. 
Equally, there is, as Professor William Robson in the best 
article in this issue of the Political Quarterly points out, 4 
wide and increasing diversity of functions in the Civil Service. 
The old regulatory duties, typified in the Factory Acts, which 
consist in seeing that people faithfully observe rules laid down in 
detail by statute, no longer bulk so large as they used to. 
The positive functions of planning the disposal of the country’s 
human and material resources, of making payments in cash and 
in kind to citizens in their new role as ‘ remittance men,’ are 
likely to remain in the ascendant for a long time to come. It 
is in the discharge of the positive task of imposing a particular 
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conception of social justice on the community that the Civil 

Service has the greatest opportunity for that incorruptible 

abuse of power W hich can be far graver in its effects than mere 

yenality. It is in this field that the lessons of Crichel Down 
have to be learned. 

But it is still not entirely clear what those lessons are. 
Countries nourished in a liberal tradition are taught not merely 
to resent the abuse of power but to resent its use. Most of 
the things which the electorate now insists on involve a substan- 
tial and continual exercise of power, and the choice between 
the advantages of being cared for by the authorities and those 
of not being ruled has never been clearly formulated by 
any political party. Before we can begin to castigate the Civil 
Service for its sins, to praise it for its virtues or to consider 
the numerous detailed improvements discussed in the Political 
Quarterly we must decide in principle what it should have to 
do in the modern constitution, and this is a point which the 
Political Quarterly almost entirely neglects. 

Of its traditional functions, one has become more 
important with our progress along the road of democracy and 
technical civilisation. Its role as an experienced and impartial 
critic of the policy of every kind of government when that 
policy is still being formulated is immensely valuable at a time 
when all subsequent criticism of official policy has become far 
less extensive and far less independent than ever before. The 
House of Commons is no longer an organ of detailed criticism, 
but a place where political issues are registered and general 
elections prepared; the House of Lords still fills a valuable 
role as an amender of technicalities, but until it is reformed 
to bring it into line with current prejudices, it cannot speak 
even on these matters with the necessary authority. Otherwise, 
the old regulatory functions of the Civil Service, its job as a 
kind of administrative police force, will of necessity survive. 
They demand all those qualities, precision, respect for pre- 
cedent, concern for the letter rather than the spirit which irk 
some of the critics of the Civil Service, and the price at which 
these qualities must be bought has to be measured and accepted. 

Fundamentally, however, the large question remains: Is it 
possible to have the advantages of what is called * the positive 
state’ with the advantages of freedom from affairs like Crichel 
Down? Civil Servants may be made mere civil, and 
expenditure on public relations increased, but government does 
not necessarily become less odious for being more courteous. 
An urbane omnipotence can be at least as offensive as a rude 
but ineffectual tyranny. What is needed to begin with is a 
fundamental examination in principle of how far the ideals of 
the welfare state, prudently but humanely redefined, are 
compatible with less administration than we suffer at the 
minute. 

Certainly, it is hard to see how the Civil Service could ever 
combine the qualities which its traditional functions require 
with the enterprise and ‘animal spirits’ which are deemed 
necessary to the public servants of a_ thriving ~ social 
democracy.” It is impossible to discuss the principles of 
recruitment intelligently until these questions are answered, but 
— the electorate can answer them, the politicians must ask 

em. 


Bonjour Trieste! 
By JENNY NICHOLSON 


CTOBER 26, 1954, was the day of Trieste’s return 
to Italy. The Bora wind was bending the trees along 
the magnificent sea-front, tearing from the walls the 

posters of exultant welcome to the Italian army. The rain, 
falling steadily, was sopping the millions of Italian flags, fusing 
the red, white and green favours in hats and buttonholes. 
Nobody in the territory had snatched much sleep last night. 
A privileged crowd of newspapermen and military officials 
was milling around in the warm dry lobby of the Excelsior 
hotel. Through the great windows of the dining room eminent 
Triestini and their farailies could see the neat white dais set 
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up on the sea-front across the road, from which General 
Winterton would read the Proclamation and formally hand 
over the territory to General de Renzi. 

On the stroke of the 26th, Italian infantry regiments and 
Carabinieri were to enter the territory at Duino and march the 
ten miles along the coast road to Trieste city. A deliriously 
enjoyable traffic block of motorised enthusiasts in funny hats, 
blowing bugles and whistles and screaming a welcome, clogged 
the triumph until a dirty dawn was breaking, a wind rising and 
a dismal rain falling. Finally unsnarled by the patient Venezia 
Giulia police, the happy, sopping wet triumph proceeded— 
snaking and skidding towards the eity. Symbolic of the tears 
that have been shed and the blood that has been spilt over 
these 86 square miles of territory, the rain fell and the scarlet 
autumn creeper spilled down the white cliffs of the corniche. 
A mist tactfully shrouded the coast of Istria which neo-Fascist 
posters insisted that all loyal Italians should continue to claim. 

This was the situation which General Sir John Winterton 
would officially leave at 11.15. He was due to arrive at the 
hotel at I! o'clock with Major-General John Dabney, his 
American second in command. General de Renzi, at the head 
of his 300 Bersaglieri sharpshooters, would arrive at 11.14. It 
was now 10.30. A British Information Officer of AMG was 
handing out copies of the hand-over proclamation in the lounge. 

At 10.45 a military despatch rider burst into the lobby and, 
trailing water on the carpet, delivered an urgent message to 
Mr. Dunham, the avuncular, needle-witted American Informa- 
tion Officer. Mr. Dunham called the Press into the writing 
room and standing on a gilt ballroom chair told them in a 
surprised tone of voice, “I am told to inform you that the 
parade will not take place. General Winterton has cancelled 
the guard of honour owing to the bad weather.’ 

‘Are we to understand then that the Italians can be out in 
all weathers and our men can’t take a drop of rain?” a voice 
asked. 

Mr. Dunham smiled sadly, ‘1 understand that the captain of 
the British aircraft carrier wishes to sail at once owing to the 
wind that is getting up.’ 

* But the guard of honour is in Roebuck 
wouldn’t worry about this weather.’ 

‘1 can’t tell you any more than I have been told to tell you. 
The hand-over ceremony will take place in the hotel.’ 

‘In the military bar ?’ 

‘In the ex-military bar—probably.’ 

A sound of yelling and commotion penetrated the hotel 
from the street. The eminent Triestini in the dining room saw 
the front suddenly seethe with people who had broken through 
the police cordons, determined to line the route. The orchestra 
in the dining room broke into ‘ Vienna, City of my Dreams,’ 
which the Triestini might once have thought politically 
significant. Today they applauded happily. At 11 o'clock 
on the dot General Dabney’s car slushed up to the hotel. 
The Carabinieri in plumed hats at the entrance saluted. Smart 
American officers followed the general into the lobby, where 
the photographers flashed. * This way, General, please.’ He 
was led up the stairs. 

A cheer went up from the crowd outside. An Italian car 
came nosing through the throng. ‘Good God,’ prayed the 
British Information Officer fervently. ‘ I hope it’s not de Renzi 
arriving before Winterton.’ But no. It was the Bishop, 
Monsignor Santin, who stepped out and waved his hat to 
the crowds. Everybody had forgotten about the Bishop. He 
joined General Dabney in the bar and then went on to the 
balcony and stood under an umbrella. 11.10. And still no 
sign of General Winterton. Mr. Dunham’s voice rang down 
the stairs, addressing a small group of American officers lean- 
ing on the banisters. ‘ An Italian journalist has just informed 
me that the Americans would like to form a guard of honour 
but the British won't let us. We don’t want stories like that 
to go around. Don’t for God’s sake let us present a dis- 
united front—today of all days.’ The officers looked con- 
vincingly innocent. One of them made a telephone call. In 
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a few minutes he came back and peered through the glass 
doors. ‘Here they come,’ he announced. ‘ Might as well 
give the people a little music at least,’ and the American Army 
band filed down the gangplank, formed up beside the dais 
and defiantly played the three national anthems. The crowd 
was delighted. 11.15. Little Flavia, daughter of one of the 
hotel staff, dressed in white and carrying a presentation bunch 
of carnations for General de Renzi, minced into the lobby 
and blinked coyly as the photographers flashed at her. Reuter’s 
correspondent, speaking from the hotel booth to his office, 
said, * We’re still waiting for Winterton. The crowd is cheer- 
ing Outside . . . perhaps de Renzi is arriving now.” * Our man 
in Piazza Unita says de Renzi has arrived at the Prefettura 
and that he’s not going on.’ 

The officials waiting in the bar reacted variously to this 
new twist. An American runner was despatched to the 
Prefettura to invite General de Renzi to keep his appointment 
at the hotel in order to hear General Winterton read the 
proclamation. The cheers outside continued. The first Italian 
navy ship, the destroyer Grecale, was docking. 

11.20. * Still no General Winterton,’ reported the Reuter 
correspondent to his office. ‘ There’s an Italian officer in the 
next booth trying to get through to de Renzi at the Prefettura.’ 

‘Mi da subito il Generale. E’ importantissimo! Urgentis- 
simo! E’ fuori, in piazza! ! Macosa fain piazza? !!!’ 
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‘You'd better tell him that our man is on the other 
from Piazza Unita and de Renzi has run up the 
is now making a speech,’ Reuter’s correspondent was told by 
his office. At the same time a British army intelligence Officer 
ran up the stairs of the hotel, two at a time, to the bar 
addressed General Dabney. ‘ Sir, General Winterton says that 
as the Italian police escort has not turned up and the Tralian 
authorities are unable to guarantee him safe conduct back 
to the ship, he will not be coming. He asks that you will Meet 
General de Renzi on his behalf. And he hopes that you will 
wish him Bon Voyage. As the message was delivered the 
British ships Centaur and Whirlwind had already sailed away 

* Le général Dabney a attendu comme une fiancée & Pauel’ 
shouted the France Soir man in the booth on the line to Paris 
General Dabney tapped on the door. ‘After you with the 
phone,’ he said politely. He wished to speak to Mrs. Dabney 
at Miramare Castle to tell her they would be driving out of the 
territory before lunch. The France Soir man added, ‘ Mais 
les Américains se sont comportés avec grande dignité. Little 
Flavia burst into tears and flung away her bouquet. 

Postscript: A few days later the Associated Press reported 
from London: ‘ Major-General Sir John Winterton, Allied 
Military Governor of Zone A of Trieste, flew back today with 
praise for the co-operation of the Italian army staff. The 
hand-over, he said, went with “ remarkable smoothness.” ’ 





City and Suburban 


HE restoration of the medieval Guildhall of the City 
of London is a great success. Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, 
like his father and grandfather before him, is at heart 
a Gothic man. What is more, he is not just a Gothic Revival 
man, because the stone arches which he has made to spring 
from the medizval piers along the wall of the Guildhall have 
an inevitability about them which makes one certain that he 
has turned that mighty building into something like what its 
original designer intended it to be. What was Victorian- 
looking has become, except for its furnishings, medieval. And 
not the least successful part of the new building is the leaded 
glass, which Sir Giles has designed himself and whose grisaille 
appearance he has here and there varied with armorial colour- 
ing. But I do not like to think that Sir Giles’s success will 
bring dear old Sir Horace Jones, the Victorian City of London 
architect, into disrepute. Whatever may be said of the hammer- 
beam roof, which Sir Horace added to the Guildhall and whose 
design Sir Giles has discarded, one has only to look at the 
Tower Bridge, and at the domes of Smithfield Market and 
the ironwork of Leadenhall Market, to realise that Sir Horace 
was a man who understood the importance of outline in the 
London sky. I have been told that Sir Horace, as befitted a 
man who was architect to the Corporation, was so enormous 
in girth that a crescent had to be cut in the Council table of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects when he was President 
of that body. The father of Sir Frank Brangwyn was chief 
draughtsman in Sir Horace’s office, and I have often thought 
that Brangwyn’s dramatic sense of building construction may 
have originated from his father. 
Casualty List 
After restoration, destruction—the thirteenth Annual Report 
of the National Buildings Record lists fourteen country houses, 
most of them eighteenth-century or late Georgian, which are 
to be demolished, and ten more whose future is in doubt. 
Among the houses which are to be demolished, or which 
have gone already, are Broome Park, Northumberland, Lee 
Priory, Kent, Coldbrook House, Monmouth, West Grinstead 
Park, Sussex, Tyberton Court, Herefordshire, Panshanger, 
Herts, and Buckshaw Hall, Lancs. It is sad to think of country 
houses going. With their parks and trees they are part of the 
landscape of our island. One cannot blame their owners for 
selling them, as one can blame the Church for selling its old 


churches, because the owners of country houses have been 
forced out by economic circumstances. I hope, from time to 
time, to publish a casualty list of country houses, in order 
that those who appreciate the craftsmanship of plasterwork, 
joinery and masonry which make English country houses so 
durable a monument to our past civilisation, may have a last 
look before the buildings disappear. Much is being done to 
find alternative uses for these old houses, but there are certain 
styles which do not yet commend themselves to public bodies, 
One of these is late-Georgian Gothic, the romantic style 
beloved by the Reptons and John Nash. With the disappear- 
ance of West Grinstead Park and his own castle at East Cowes, 
there is on this island only one building left to remind us of 
the castellated domestic style of John Nash, and that is a 
castle in Cornwall. 


Stationary Caravans 

A new world of caravan dwellers is rising in England and 
only local councillors and planning authorities who have 
trouble about finding sites and inspecting those which exist, 
are aware of it. It is a world from which those who like to 
take advantage of other people’s misfortunes can make quick 
and unscrupulous profits. I know of a field in one country 
town where there are twenty-five caravans. The proprietor 
of these two-roomed palaces charges his working-class tenants 
£3 2s. 6d. a week for them. Admittedly he has to put in a few 
amenities for the community he has created. But he bought the 
caravans secondhand for, let us say, £300 each. He is certainly 
getting a good return on his investment. 
Writers’ Guide 

I hope someone will soon publish a little book about what 
is the right etiquette for typed letters. Rich and influential 
people who write to me by typewriter leave, I notice, a blank 
at the top'and bottom and write in ‘My dear Betjeman’ of 
* My dear John’ at the top in long hand, and also sign * Yours 
sincerely’ or * With much love’ in long hand above theif 
signatures. Those who are frightened of their secretaries 
correct the typewritten part in ink. Those who frighten their 
secretaries either have the mistake rubbed out or the letter 
done again. But there are further subtleties, and I notice 
that employees of the BBC delight to put ‘ Dictated by. .. 
and signed in his absence by...” To them I always reply 
with a letter signed * Written by his secretary and signed in 
her absence by 

J. BETJEMAN. 
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OPERA 


LATIONS to Covent Garden on 
their new Tales of Hoffmann, the first there 
for seventeen years, are deserved, not so 
much for their going back to the original 
version (the idea for which they borrowed, 
with due acknowledgment, from the Carl 
Rosa Company, who did it two years ago), 
as for a magnificently imaginative and 
juxurious production such as the Carl Rosa 
have not the resources to attempt. It is 
true that the producer Gunther Rennert of 
the Hamburg Opera, whose work at Edin- 
burgh made such an impression two years 
ago-—was borrowed too, but loans of this 
sort are an accepted practice, and this 
production, worthy of any great European 
opera house at its best, could as legitimately 
as delightedly (or by extreme patriots 
grudgingly) be enjoyed as a brilliant feat by, 
and credit to, the national opera house. 

The reversion to the origina! brought no 
revelations. The restoration of the correct 
order of the scenes, with Giulietta after 
Antonia, makes no difference at all, and the 
spoken dialogue instead of the recitative 
very little. Musically the Giulietta scene is 
the one most affected, and that may seem 
to many rather less than more effective than 
the generally accepted version. Otherwise 
the score is much the same Tales of Hoffmann 
as we have always known. 

On the stage and in the singing it is 
stimulatingly not that. Hermann Uhde as 
Lindorf acced and sang so superbly all 
evening, besides speaking incredibly good 
English, that he was identified with his parts 
almost to the suspension of critical observa- 
tion—when it was not marvelling at his art. 
As Hoffmann, Patzak was hindered by the 
English, which sometimes spoilt but never 
obliterated the very beautiful line that he is 
still able to produce with his remarkably 
preserved voice. Mattiwilda Dobbs was an 
original and little short of mechanically 
infallible Olympia, and Elsie Morison at 
once affecting and a potential prima donna, 
both as herself and as Antonia. Add to all 
this Barbara Howitt as a personable and 
sweet-voiced Nicklaus, four brilliant cari- 
catures by Geraint Evans (Spalanzani) and 
Raymond Nilsson (Cochenille, Frantz and 
Pittichinaccio), and excellent orchestral 
playing under Edward Downes, deputising 
for Inghelbrecht, and it was musically as 
strong a performance of the work as money 
and assiduity could produce. 


As a spectacle, except in the Giulietta 
scene, it was still better, and put even the 
film version in the shade, spilling over, both 
in the production and in Wakhevitch’s 
scenery and costumes, with an extravagant 
invention and fantasy matching Hoffmann’s 
own. The tour de force was to make such a 
realistic troupe of dolls from an opera 
chorus and soloists, who, only too wooden 
in simulating life, must have worked 
prodigiously hard, and have horribly morti- 
fied their flesh (or muscles) to give here 
such a life-like (if that is not the wrong 
adjective) imitation of wood. Nobody who 
has ever liked anything between, and 
including, Oklahoma and Gloriana should 
miss this production. 


CoNGRATL 


COLIN MASON 


TELEVISION and RADIO 


WILFRED PICKLES in Walter Greenwood’s 
The Cure for Love gave his stock imitation of 
the simple lovable two-fisted Northerner, 
bah-gooming his way into the heart of Miss 
Valerie Miller. The Pickles act is, presum- 
ably, one which you either love or loathe. 
To me, so carefully constructed a lovability is 
loathsome. As for the play, it doubtless 
exemplifies the perfect television production 
for mass audiences. Every cliché in the book 
is presented with complete—and probably 
justified—confidence in its success. 

The remarkable public interest in archzo- 
logical matters is in part traceable to the 
ebullient TV performance of Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler. The programme From the Land of 
the Bible showed that even without Sir 
Mortimer archeology has a high TV rating. 

The Bob Monkhouse programme, Fast 
and Loose, is a frenetic attack on humour by 
a highly versatile comedian who possibly 
reduces the effect of his comedy by working 
it too hard. It would be a shame if in his 
efforts to entertain us Mr. Monkhouse again 
drove himself into a nervous breakdown; 
for he is probably the most energetic factor 
in television humour—if not yet the most 
reliable. 

With its programmes View Finder, con- 
ducted by Aidan Crawley, and Special 
Enquiry, conducted by Robert Reid, the 
BBC has developed a high degree of viewer 
interest similar to that which Ed Murrow 
draws in America. Always with the advan- 
tage that the BBC’s commentators show a 
political impartiality which is virtually non- 
existent in the States. Nothing has, however, 
challenged for excitement the programme on 
musicians in Moscow which Kenneth Wright 
made recently and which, | understand, 
gained one of the highest indices of viewer 
interest and approval ever recorded. 

Kenneth Wright, incidentally, is TV's 
director of music, and in this capacity has 
consistently promoted programmes of the 
highest quality, such as the series ‘Inter- 
national Celebrity Recital’—in which many 
of the world’s greatest virtuosi have been 
seen for the first time by the enormous TV 
public (now estimated at ten million). 

What a pity it is that Jn the News which 
was one of the most interesting and contro- 
versial of the unscripted programmes appears 
to be well advanced into its tame middle age. 
When Boothby fought and Foot screamed, 
In the News was possibly less official, but 
certainly much more exciting. 

The Spice of Life programmes ought to 
be the best of show business—that they 
contain so many flat passages is due to the 
interview technique used. We all know 
that the programme is another variety space 
—why pretend that it is impromptu, casual 
and intimate? As it is we are bored in the 
gaps between acts by endless hellos and 
handshakes. 

If parlour games must go on, and the 
television screen becomes the means of intro- 
ducing us to vital and engaging personalities, 
then it is good that the BBC have discovered 
Peter Noble who blesses the panel of Find 
the Link with a youthful enthusiasm which 
makes me feel middle aged. 

When Peter Ustinov undertook the almost 
impossibly difficult Peer Gynt both he and 


TV’s 


Drama Department showed great 
courage. For the play’s producer, Royston 
Morley, the problems of presenting this vast 
drama, designed for the largest of stages, 
must have been endless. Even with wind- 
machines working overtime, and endless 
patches of film Scotch mist, the first scenes 
of the play failed by naturalistic standards 
to convince us that we were in Norway. It 
might have been better to have dropped, 
right at the outset, any pretence at realism. 
It would certainly have been advisable to use 
a translation which did not attempt rhyming 
couplets throughout. Poetry is best rendered 
by a great poet—which Mr. Ellis Roberts is 
not. Inspiration failing, a translator is well 
advised to work in clear prose, leaving 
Ibsen’s imagery to create a poetic effect 
untrammelled by forced rhymes. Rosalie 
Crutchley as the daughter of the Dovre 
King showed once again the remarkable 
range of her talents. And Mr. Ustinov 
might have been a great Peer Gynt if only 
the poetry had not got in the way of all the 
things that he does so well. 


WOLF MANKOWITZ 


[From next week this column will be taken 
over by Mr. John Metcalf for a period of 
six weeks.—Editor, Spectator.] 


ART 


FRANK Dopson is holding his eighth exhibi- 
tion of sculpture and drawings at the Leicester 
Galleries. His first was in 1921. ‘Advanced’ 
then, his work today has a vaguely un- 
fashionable look. For one thing it is very 
compact: Dobson has played no part in the 
move to ‘open up’ sculpture. His figures 
have that imposed monumentality, derived 
almost equally from Maillol and the rounded 
forms of the Mediterranean tradition, and 
from Negro sculpture seen through the eyes 
of Léger and Fry, which was fashionable 
among avant-garde carvers in this country 
twenty-five years ago. Then too, in his 
seemingly wilful regard for ungainly distor- 
tion one is tempted to see a certain desire to 
épater le bourgeois, a reaction against 
academic prettiness which was more under- 
standable a generation ago than it is today. 
Yet, though his massive women have 
neither the inventive qualities nor the finesse 
and the organic grace of Moore’s more 
abstract figures, ner yet the expressive 
qualities and richness of surface of Sir 
Jacob Epstein’s more realistic ones, no one 
has ever had any doubt that Dobson is 
one of the three or four real sculptors of his 
generation in this country. 

In painting, expressionism is most often 
accompanied by an impetuous technique 
which itself helps to convey the depth of the 
artist’s passion. In the more deliberate art of 
sculpture the emotion more easily cools, 
leaving only an_ intellectually conceived 
deformation. Dobson’s work represents an 
uneasy marriage between expressionist ele- 
ments of that kind and the doctrine of 
plasticity that was in the air when he was 
a young man. The ungainly and uncouth 
aspects of his sculptures are there partly 
through a desire to emphasise the volume, 
the solidity, the mass, and partly to convey 
a primitive, earthy, elemental lack of sophisti- 
cation. Unlike the elegant creations of the 
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mannerist painter, a rococo sculptor like 
Giinther, or for that matter the fashion 
artist of today, the typical Dobson woman is 
low-built. She has a_ greatly extended 
midriff between navel and breasts, a big 
head, heavy limbs, short thighs, and probably 
her feet turn in. It is in his largest works, 
like The Fount (seen some years back at the 
Royal Academy) that this gracelessness is 
most apparent. On this scale, too, Dobson's 
resolute rejection of any subtlety of surface 
modelling is apt to result in a certain 
obviousness and emptiness. His talent shows 
most clearly when least forced—in the calm 
simplicity of drawings like Nos. 28 and 32 
(both incidentally back views) and in smaller 
studies for sculpture like Nos. 53, 55, 63 
and 75. Indeed, in this his first show for 
nine years, there are many indications of a 
new complexity and a new sensitivity in 
Dobson’s outlook, which can only serve to 
increase the respect in which he is held. 

Only two British artists in this century, 
dying young, gave birth to legends. Kit 
Wood was one, Gaudier-Brzeska was the 
other. The one was as gentle as the other 
was savage. Gaudier-Brzeska burned with 
unresolved desires. At the Beaux Arts 
Gallery, where we saw an exhibition of his 
sculpture a year or two ago, there is now an 
excellent collection of his drawings—nervous, 
urgent, free as Matisse but less oriental and 
more muscular; purely calligraphic yet 
nevertheless filled with a sculptor’s sense of 
interwedging forms. 

Also to be seen here are paintings by 
Denis Wirth-Miller, who has taken a long, 
strong pull at a pipe of Francis Bacon 
hashish. Like his master’s, his paintings are 
glazed, and through the glass darkly, on the 
same unprimed canvas, slinks, scuttles and 
runs that same dog which we have noted in 
the works, not only of Mr. Bacon but of 
Mr. Sutherland also. It is an ambiguous 
hound, carefully decked out in some rather 
tricky techniques, so that at close range it 
seems now to have been made of coils of 
barbed wire, now to be seen through the 
ripple-glass of the bathroom window. It 
gives us the authentic moment of unease 
that comes when we do suddenly sense the 
dark, moving shape of some undefined 
animal moving towards us through some 
such glass barrier. But after that there is 
rather the same emptiness that a framed 
photograph possesses. M. H, MIDDLETON 


CINEMA 


The Happiness of Three Women. (Warner, 
Nov. 11)}———Whitte Christmas. (Plaza.) 
How oddly infectious are ideas! No sooner 
have we finished with three Americans 
tossing coins into the Trevi Fountain than 
we are offered three Britons dropping coins 
into a Welsh well. At this season, it 
appears, women all over the world are in 
superstitious mood, and no doubt next week 
we shall have three Russian glamour girls 
tiddly-winking kopecks into the Ob. The 
Happiness of Three Women is adapted from 
a book by Eynon Evans. He takes the 
principal part in the film, that of a village 
postman whose laudable desire it is to see 
everybody happy. Precariously balanced 
between Puck and Santa Claus, Mr. Evans 
walks his sentimental tightrope with con- 
siderable skill and rather in the manner of 
Barry Fitzgerald forces one, against one’s 
will, to be charmed. By specious contriving 
he sets to rights the affairs of the miserable 
visitors at Brenda de Banzie’s Wishing Well 
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Inn: Gladys Hay, rich and discontented, he 
puts to work in the kitchen; Patricia Burke, 
mourning a dead husband, he inspires to 
take an interest in her fellow men; Patricia 
Cutts and Bill O'Connor, unhappily 
married, he welds together again. In real 
life it would be a miracle if Mr. Evans’s 
tricks came off, so patently obvious are they 
in their execution, but there is something 
about the soft look and lilting voice of 
Wales which makes magic acceptable, and 
after all one can believe in anything if one 
wants to. Even in Donald Houston who, as 
a cripple, calls off his engagement to Petula 
on their wedding day, only to be persuaded, 
by a ruse of the postman’s, to get up on his 
two paralysed pins and walk. Well directed 
by Maurice Elvey, this film is blessed with 
amusing dialogue, and the words, like 
stepping stones, carry one across the chasms 
which yawn, treacle deep, below. Even so 
one gets a tiny bit splashed. 

There are four silver stars clustering on 
the top of the tree in Irving Berlin’s White 
Christmas, a glossy musical directed by 
Michael Curtiz in VistaVision. Bing Crosby, 
Danny Kaye, Vera-Ellen and Rosemary 
Clooney, laden with gifts, lead us down a 
fairly familiar path which is sparkling and 
snowy at times, slushy at others, but which 
always retains their masterly footprints. 
The story starts on Christmas Eve with Mr. 
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Crosby singing to misty-eyed troops on some 
undefined front, and it ends with an equal} 
lachrymose concert some years later. y 
is given for the benefit of their erstwhile 
General, Dean Jagger, who is having a hard 
ume running a hotel in Vermont and who 
badly needs reminding that he’s one helluva 
feller. By courtesy of television Mr. Cros 
rounds up the boys of his infantry division 
and they all turn up at the General's Place 
on Christmas Eve, in uniform of course, tg 
have a bellow. It may strike one as splendid 
that Americans are so unabashedly sentis 
mental, but however much the British mind 
admires their healthy lack of inhibitions this 
seems to have no effect on the British stomach, 
Slowly, all on its own, alas, it turns. However 
between the painful alpha and omega of this 
film there is a lot of extremely pleasant 
entertainment. The numerous song and 
dance routines shine with polish ; they are 
colourful and gay if not conspicuously 
imaginative, and the stars, all but one, shine 
to match them. The single failure is Danny 
Kaye who has been denied access to his 
particular madness and has simply been 
turned into a dancing partner for Vera- 
Ellen. He dances very well, but so do a 
thousand other men, and it is impossible 
to curse Paramount enough for having 
hamstrung a superlative comedian. 
VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


the Editor 





TRUE CONSERVATISM 
Sir,—At least my article seems to have 
achieved its first object, which was to provoke, 
To be compared in one issue of the 
Spectator with Carlyle, Hitler and Mr. Buster 
Keaton shows that I must have made some 
sort of mark. Of these comparisons, that 
with Hitler is the most depressing. Is it 
really not possible today to examine and 
criticise the current political orthodoxies with- 
out inviting the nickname of Fascist? Mr. 
Maiden should get his mind out of the 
ABCA age. If I do not reply to his letter 
point by point, it is because it is a waste of 
time in 1954 to revive the political language 
of 1944, 

The two parts of my article which appear 
to have caused most anguish are my remarks 
on class and my remarks on the colonies. 
Mr. Maiden accuses me of wishing to estab- 
lish a ‘fixed hereditary governing class.’ I 
have read what I wrote over and over again 
and am still convinced I said precisely the 


opposite. What I objected to was that the 
order of classes in this country at the 
moment no longer bears any relation to 


function and responsibility. We have given 
political power to the working classes; they 
have won industrial power for themselves. 
But they have power without status. The 
alarming result of this is that almost anyone 
who rises to a position of leadership in 
the working classes immediately becomes 
divorced from them: his position as a leader 
imposes on him—such is the idiotic class 
system today—a status, a manner of living, 
which is not that of the working classes whom 
he is supposed to lead. Leadership demands 
trust, and trust no longer exists because he 
no longer belongs. 

A topical example presents itself. I was 
able to make a close study of the dock strikes 
of 1945 and 1949. My impressions of the 
first were confirmed by my observation of 


the second, and one of the most important 
was that an unbridgeable social gulf lay 
between even the lowlier union officials and 
the men they were meant to represent. [ 
emphasise that it was the social gulf which 
struck me, because the general belief is that 
it is the structure of the TGWU which 
is primarily to blame for the persistent 
malaise in the relations between workers and 
their union leaders. 

I think I have space for a second example 
—this time from the political field. Nothing 
is more significant than the fact that today 
there is a dearth of working class political 
leaders. The body of working class MPs 
in the Labour Party provide invaluable 
ballast: they keep the party down to earth. 
But where are the working class MPs on 
the front Opposition bench’? Mr. Harold 
Wilson? Mr. George Brown? Neither of 
these, even if he still has roots in the work- 
ing classes, draws any nourishment through 
them. They are cut off, socially, emotionally 
and intellectually, from the people they are 
meant to understand and represent. As for 
the rest of the Labour Party in the House 
it is slowly being strangled to death not so 
much by white-collared workers as by white- 
handed intellectuals. It may scem, to a man 
of orthodox attitudes like Mr. Maiden, sur- 
prising for a conservative to say so, but there 
can be no doubt that the main danger to the 
Labour Party today comes not from the 
Bevanites—who are a normal radical eruption 
on the Left—but from the rapid infiltration of 
a band of middle class (even if not so by 
birth) career politicians. 

The fault, as I have said, lies in the present 
class system, which bears no relation to 
political and economic power. The working 
classes have in the course of the past 
seventy years been called to accept enormous 
responsibilities: I believe they are equipped 
to do so. But until they have a status com- 
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parable to their responsibilities, disharmony 
must prevail. I #@ave no hesitation in admit- 
ting that I cannot state the measures to 
remedy this. But I am sure that finding the 
remedy is today’s urgent task—and a task 
for conservatives. 

I have room for only a few words about 
the colonies. It really is a little facile to 
suggest that, because I object to giving self- 
government to every tiny native group in 
Africa which demands it, I must therefore 
believe in permanent subjection. This 
of ‘either-or’ argument is the language of 
the hustings. Nor need Mr. Brian Inglis ask 
me to re-read Burke on America (why not 
also Burke on _ Ireland) America was 
obviously a viable nation and moreover one 
whose traditions and social system were suit- 
able for representative self-government. This 
is not truce of the majority of the African 
States today. Much of Burke's anger against 
Warren Hastings derived from the fact that 
he rode rough-shod over the native Indian 
religions. Can we not, Mr. Maiden and Mr 
Inglis, draw some lesson from this part of 
Burke's wisdom ? Can we not-—-it is a con 
servative, a Milnerian, object-—-find some way 
of uniting Africa, black and white in Africa, 
in a federation which leads to harmony 
between and tribes? Can we not 
inspect closer the most promising develop- 
ment in Africa since the war: the Central 
Africa Federation ? If we do not, the conflict 
which threatens to wreck the Union of South 
Africa will wreck the whole continent. 

Where, Sir, is Carlyle, Hitler or even (1 am 


sort 


races 


sorry to say) Mr. Buster Keaton in this ? 
Yours faithfully, HENRY FAIRLIE 
Sussex 

Sm,— Whatever the attributes of Conservatism, 
your contributor, Mr. Henry Fairlie, is surely 
incorrect in specially omitting Nationalism 
from them English Toryism, past and 


present, is Nationalist if anything. How else 
can one account for its loyalty to the Anglican 
Church—a _ national Church—as by law 
established and its tariff policies before and 
after the repeal of the Corn Laws ? 
Compare this with the nonconformity, 
internationalism and free trade of the Liberals 
against which Conservatism is a Nationalist 
movement seeking to place national tradition 
and the protection of an established way of 


life before oversea adventures however 
lucrative 

Similarly both Welsh and Scottish 
Nationalism are essentially Conservative 


persuasions. In the ranks of the first-named 
party, there are some who make no 
of their regret at the migration of the native 
Uchelwyr or nobility to London in the train 
of the Tudor Kings thus leaving the Gwerin 
peasantry bereft of their natural leaders. 
Mr. Fairlie regrets the liberalising of 
modern Conservative doctrine seen in such 
beliefs as that of equality of opportunity 
Perhaps he will agree, even if with a sigh of 
fatalism, that this simply must be, as a 
servatism such as he 
possible in an agrarian order. 
party in present-day Britain 


secret 


Con- 
advocates is only 
Any political 


must come to 


terms with the requirements of an industrial 
and urban society, or perish 
Conservatives who share with their oppo 


nents the typically British habit of tempering 
theory with political opportunism have long 
ago seen this and in this industrial twentieth 
have moved in to fill the 


century vacuum 
left by the old Liberal party 
As for Feudalism for which your corres 


pondent yearns I suggest to him that this 
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can most successfully be brought about by a 
thoroughgoing Socialism—minus civil rights, 
i.c., Communism !|—Yours faithfully, 

G. ILLTYD 
17 Lin Gwynfryn, Swansea, Glam. 


LEWIS 


ROAD PROBLEMS 


Sirn,—Your contributor, Mr. John Arlott, has 
indeed summed up ‘the collection of 
hardened arteries which the British call a 


road system,’ and his suggestions for improve- 
ment obey the sound principle of not letting 
one road-user cross the track of another at 
the same level. 

As, however, even if it were economically 
possible, we could not produce a road system 
of the kind Mr. Arlott specifies within twenty 
years, why not take steps towards it of 
immediate value ? 

For example, at any point where now traffic 
lights or an island would be considered, 
should not in future a flyover be preferred ? 
Our roadmakers need only be taken to 
Paris, to see how the route from Le Bourget 
to the air station at Les Invalides has been 
improved by flyovers. 

Next, along trunk routes which will ulti- 
mately be multi-lane, why not run half-mile 
sections of double track every ten miles ? 
There are two good examples of this on the 
Kidderminster-Worcester main road. Their 
effect in clearing traffic blocks is an object 
lesson. A progressive policy of reducing the 
gaps between such *‘come-bys* would even- 
tually produce the multi-lane roads 

In our congested island, there is surely 
something to be said for the skyway, a road 
viaduct on the American pattern. A _ trunk 
road with one lane carried above the other 
might be the only way of achieving two lanes 
in congested areas, and the same method 
might be used to by-pass a town by going 
overhead. After all, we have had railway 
viaducts through the centres of towns for a 
century. 

hen, could we not agree on the uniform 
application of control methods? The white 
line, of immense value when first introduced, 
has been left to the whim of every road- 
mender with a paint brush and an urge to 
express himself. 

Finally, can we not break the official habit 
of using the cheapest ad hoc solution of any 
road problem ? An example is a * Halt” sign 
in Wendover on the London-Aylesbury road. 
This tells a flat lie, for there is no major 
road ahead, merely a B class lane to Princes 
Risborough. Presumably the man from the 
Ministry decided that automatic traffic lights 
would be too expensive !—Yours faithfully, 

LP 
Dudle y, W ore s. 


LISSIMORE 
16 Gervase Drive 
GAMBLING IN THE CHURCHES 
Sir,—The recent policy of the Church Com- 
missioners of investing in British Industrials 
raises grave moral issues which the clergy 
(though not the working public) have allowed 

to go by default. 

There is nothing contrary to the Christian 
faith involved in risking the Joss of large 
sums, or even in giving them away; what is 
far more questionable is to seek high rates 
of interest on risk capital—particularly when 
the burden of making the capital pay 
entirely on others 


Economists no 


rests 


doubt will declare as a 
dogma that it ts ‘right’ to get higher returns 
for higher risk; conveniently ignoring the 
fact that a judgement of * right’ musi depend 
on a dogmatic view of the nature of the 
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universe—which many of them would dec 
to be unascertainable or unjustifiable, 

It is for religious bodies such as the Church 
of England to lay down the principles on 
which the ‘ rights’ and ‘wrongs ° of economig 
must depend. Economists themselves have 
virtually surrendered to the Marxist Philos 
sophy that whatever is the current Practicg 
for those who control our social system js 
(for them) ‘right.”| The clergy also ask no 
questions as long as investment in industrialy 
produces a nse in income for themselves: 
but would they, if the Commissioners’ policy 
led to heavy losses, be quite so complacent 
(For example, if the Commissioners inyeg 
in de-nationalised steel they acquire a vested 
interest on one side of a political controversy 

which might be the losing side.) 

For four hundred years the Church of 
England has abrogated its duty to make ity 
principles control its finances. How much 
longer will the clergy let themselves be led 
by the nose by the Commissioners to’ the 
altar of St. Marx ?—Yours faithfully, 

P.M 
De ver 


GEDGB 
3 Chapel Hill, Eythorne, 


PATRONAGE AT EUSTON 
Sir,—The Public Relations Officer of British 
Railways (LMR) now that it is 
normal for four seats on main line trains to 
bear bogus reservation labels. But he avoids 
telling us who has the authority to show 
passengers into these bogusly-reserved seats, 
when and why, or how thie lucky passengers 
are selected. 

I myself was once shown into such a seat 
(not on the LMR). I can only say that | was 
left in no doubt that an enormous favour 
was being conferred on me, for which suitable 
recompense was, to say the least, expected, 
It was only after the transaction was com 
pleted that I discovered that there were plenty 
of unreserved seats elsewhere: but my porter 
had selected my *‘ reserved’ seat, and that was 
that.—Yours faithfully, 


discloses 


Cc, M. BARLOW 


Hasso Sussex 


Belmont School 


Sir,—As a side-issue in the vexed question of 
reserved seating in trains may I make a plea 
to British Railways that on special expresses 
such as boat-trains there may be provided at 
least one coach of unreserved seats and the 
fact stated on the station loud-speaker ? 
Travelling from Paris on Sunday, October 
3, there were many passengers like myself 
who had been through uncertainty of plans 
unable to make _ reservations The Paris 
Calais train had been crammed, with all seats 
reserved, which meant 3} hours standing of 
precarious perching on fortunately cool 
radiators; the Dover-Victoria train, searched 
from the engine to as far as one could go m 
the time before the train left, was also totally 
reserved. An inspector advised staking 4 
claim on a reserved seat in the hope that the 
owner would not arrive. She did. En route 
again, clutching two suit-cases—by this time 
the train was on its way—I came at last, right 
at the end of the train, to a fully reserved 
but empty coach. Beyond that again was a0 
empty unreserved coach which had all the 
time the train was in the station been tucked 
away beneath a footbridge, out of sight [rom 
the entrance from the Customs shed. 
Why could not the presence of this coach 
on the train have been announced two of 
three times before the train left? It would 
have saved much time, energy and struggle. 
Yours faithtully, 


CECILIA KNOWLES 
Dunlichity Lodge, By Inverness 
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FIVE NEW POEMS 


End of the Season 


See this evening the marvellous hawk amazes 

The screaming sparrow, the petulant, grounded boy: 
From where he hangs still in the measured sky 
Regards the summer’s tenants in their houses, 
Wakeful and frightened, with his frozen eye. 


Leaseholders of a febrile constitution 
Intemperately living where their power 
Focussed and made them brilliant for an hour, 
Unlucky now deplete with its constriction, 
Their pulses slower, aspire to build no tower. 


But admire these Mhillionaires in their declension 
For the huge, violent parties that they threw 

For the insolent, lean, young men who only grew 
Afraid in the silent interval’s expansion 

And heeled away to strike out at their rue. 


Admire the owners rising early and sober, 

Refusing to admit the room grew suddenly cold; 
Their days were over that were neither good nor old; 
A chill on their pillows, a flimsy cover, 

Notices in the drive, ‘House To Be Sold.’ 


That lured by footfall to the shady mews 

Once came alarmingly to the peeling door 

Exuding ghastly shapes and squalid air, 

Awoke to find, trembling, dark as a bruise 

On the bright morning sketched the hurt nightmare. 


Admire these houses where the assured were 
Lights in the evening brightly certain of places 
They certainly always reached, and on their faces 
See the minutiae of personal stars 

Fear and grief among the conspicuous disgraces. 


Where this slow evening as the hawk can see 
The defeated under his still shadow proving 
Alarm and anger leave no time for loving: 
On whom order encroaches gradually, 
And over the lawn the muscular mowers moving. 
GORDON WHARTON 


Apology for Lions 
The man who keeps a lion in his house 
Never lacks company, visitors 
Call daily, provided of course 
The beast is tame, house-trained, 
Willing to shake hands 
And purr when scratched behind the ears. 


People have lost respect for lions, undignified, 
Senile and glassy-eyed 

In public, begging for extra food 

Willing to pose for pictures 

And ready to prop their ragged jaws 

Wide open for the interfering head. 


How does the world look from a lion’s mouth, 
4 landscape fringed by teeth 

And lent a new dimension by the fear of death? 
Or just the same as always, the photographer 
Treading on his own shadow, anxious to secure 
His record of the day a lion shared its breath. 


The view is unimportant and the question 
Needs no answer; what is done 

is always for another reason, 

To be seen and not to see 

lo prove manhood or quite simply 

To claim acquaintance with the lion. 


Lions have been taught to answer to their names, 
To beg, to juggle with balls and climb 
A ladder, even the simplest can perform 


A trick to earn its keep: 
The most intelligent wash well and sleep 
In comfort in a padded room. 


But some are savage, bite the soft hand 
That feeds them and escape to their own land 
Where game is scarce and every stream is poisoned, 
To live in salutary hunger, a price on their heads 
And die in ambush, renegades, 
. Turning as the fashions change, to legend. 
PHILIP OAKES 


Baie des Anges 

For once a simple image: moonlight on 
A strip of gently moving water. Love 
Makes it a system of comparison. 
The clear unchanging tone and lustre of 
The light is emblem for the purity 
Of love's obsession. Its protean dance 
From smooth and shifting facets of black sea 
May represent the endless play of chance 
Where the love’s sameness never shows the same. 
And several other forms will have occurred 
For this clear twice-reflected stellar flame 
To whose who counterchange the world and word, 
Whose senses rule their passion circumspectly. 
But it is getting cold when all is said 

So now let love speak more directly 

Come to bed 
ROBERT CONQUEST 


Wounded Soldiers 


It was always a dwarf pine they asked for, 

Before cigarettes. Was it themselves they saw— 
crippled and bound? 

Or their squat country, twisted and pruned, 

Contained in a tipsy saucer? Were these 

From the woods of home, the great trees 


Humbling themselves to enter a hospital ward? 


Was it merely the dreary lesson of attrition 
and discipline, the silent war 
To reafforest their slithering island 
a tight and tricky ambition 
To become gigantically perfect once more, 
and cast aside the crutches of a crippled power? 


They never sought such answers. 
The stunted pine was neither art nor thought, 
But part of them that no physician 
Could prescribe, no surgeon ever amputate, 
Whatever else might go. 

May no dwartish politician 
Lift his monstrous leg against it now! 

D. J. ENRIGHT 


The Crabs 


Fishermen waking into a morning haze 

That holds in solution the crystalline heat of the day 
Yawn in disgust. For the crabs on the seabed laze 
When the water is clear: to torpor not commerce a prey. 


They sniff at the baited pots. They yawn to perceive 

The infusion of sun in the steaming water. And more 

Through indifference than hunger some of them shudder and heave, 
Finger and climb, stagger and tumble and claw. 


Under the sun precipitate at noon 

The fisherman tugs the tearing bodies free, 

Involving their limts in his packed baskets; that soon 
Are strung from the riding oat in the clear sea. 


The fishermen chatter and ride; the crabs are undone. 
The baskets are emptied and stacked in which they were hid. 
The water warms in the polished saucepan; and one 
Reflecting reaches a casual claw at the lid. 
: LAURENCE D. LERNER 
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A recent volume 
tobacco, bit his fing 
was headed: ue 
A prize of £5 was offe 
Heathcliff, Mr. 
Anna Karenina, Gulliver. 

The idea of this was to parody either the 
crushingly banal Dickensian description, or 
the grotesquely misleading Byronic. Un- 
fortunately, it is more difficult than it looks 
to parody the banal, and most of those who 
attempted it merely fell flat, w hile those w ho 
tried the bizarre were heavily handicapped 
by not knowing their sources. Many pointed 
out, for example, that Socrates drank him- 
self to death, but no one realised that he was 
probably the first temperance advocate to 
do so. Most of the characters involved led 
fairly full lives and one can only suppose 
that modern readers are more at home with 
the exotics—perhaps Oblomov. or Jorrocks 
would have produced more inspiration. 








| 
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There were many individual felicities, but 
the only sustained effort was by Mrs. 
Dorothea Grundy, to whom goes the first 
prize of £3, with J. M. Swain and L. E. 
Honnor sharing the remaining £2. 

Other entries deserving quotation were : 
Don JUAN: 

‘Believing there was safety in numbers, 
Don Juan had 1,003 love affairs, only to be 
murdered by celibates in a monastery.’— 
(Allan M. Laing). 

HEATHCLIFF: 

‘Lived in the Priestley country but was no 
Good Companion.’—(J. P. Mullarky). 

Mr. Potty: 

‘Made love to a schoolgirl on a wall and 
finally settled down with a fat woman on a 
river-bank.’'—(W. G. Bebbington.) 

GULLIVER: 

‘Little people got him down, in a way you'd 
never imagine."—(Terence Melican.) 
FATHER BROWN 

‘The Bloodhound of Heaven’.—( Major A.W. 
Dicker, who also described Hamlet as ‘mad 
enough to be sent to England, but not to 
arrive there.’) 

Lapy MACBETH: 

‘Homicidal Scottish feminist who had spots 
before the eyes and was leading lady in a 
Shakespeare tragedy.,—(Rev. Richard Clough.) 
SOCRATES: 

‘An Ancient Greek quiz-master. 
ascetic, but drank himself to death.” 
Peddy.) 

ANNA KARENINA: 

‘Once the heroine inspiring admiration and 
sympathy instead of proletarian watchfulness— 
today the unmasked tool of the class enemy.’— 
(Dr. Alex Kaatz.) 


He was an 


(D. R. 


PRIZES 
(MRS. DOROTHEA GRUNDY) 

HEATHCLIFF: None knew whence he came, or 
who he was, but he bored a hole in his love's 
coffin 

Mr. Potty: Unable to digest cold pork, he 
Sought the road to Adventure and after a 
ghastly duel by the side of a river, he found 
peace in a rural tavern. 

Socrates: Plagued by a nagging wife, 
unjustly accused by his enemies, he let fall 
words of immortal wisdom in the Death 
House 

Lapy MAcBETH: This famed hostess plotted 
the murder of Scotland’s king and then 
wandered about historic Glamis Castle in her 
nightdress trying to wash her hands 

FATHER BROWN: This dumpy little priest 
knew the darkest secrets of men’s hearts, by i he 
never went out without his umbrella. 


Potted Biographies 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 244 
Report by Allan O. Waith 
of brief biographies described Byron as ‘The ** Perfect Lover,’ who chewed 
er-nails and drank wine out of human skulls, while the chapter on Dickens 
‘He only went to school for four years—yet he wrote seventeen immortal novels,’ 
red for similarly succinct descriptions of any five of the following: Hamlet, 
Polly, Don Juan, Socrates, Lady Macbeth, Sancho Panza, Father Brown, 


(J. M. SWAIN) 

HAMLET: 

Reluctant hero whose immortal doubts 
Delayed for five long acts his uncle’s death. 

Socrates: He discovered by asking in- 
numerable questions that the just man should 
mind his own business. 

Mr. Porty: Fishbourne’s feeble outfitter 
whose ventriculiar dyspepsiosity led him into 
arsonical felonicity. 

Lapy MaAcseTtH: Her responsibilities as 
hostess to royalty eventually proved too much 
for her peace of mind. 

FATHER Brown: A Sherlock in shepherd’s 
clothing whose sophistication was innocence. 


(L. E. HONNOR) 

HAMLET: The gentle dreamer who braved a 
terrifying ghost, boarded a pirate ship single- 
handed, and murdered his fiancée’s father and 
brother and his king. 
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Heatucuirr: The warped and depraved 
creature who kept his wife in captivity and yet 
won the love of a pure and gentle woman. 
__Mr. Potty: Lover of books and the quiet 
life, who committed arson, achieved a heroic 
rescue, deserted his wife and fought a fierce 
duel with a killer. 

SANCHO PANZA: The simple rustic, who took 
part in the high adventures of the last of the 
Knights errant and became famous throughout 
the world for his good sense, mother wit and 
extensive knowledge of proverbial philosophy. 

GULLIVER: The simple sea-captain who, 
single-handed, fought a whole nation, army and 
navy and all. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 247 
Set by Allan M. Laing 
The month of November is generally 


assumed to have the least to recommend it 
of any month in the year—hence Tom Hood’s 
well-known * No’ verses. But has November 
no good side? For a prize of £5 competitors 
are invited to find out the best of November 
and relate it in not more than twelve lines of 
verse or a hundred words of prose. 

Entries, addressed * Spectator Competition 
No. 247,’ 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, 
must be received not later than November 16, 
Results in the Spectator of November 26, 


Country Life 


How quickly the windfall apples are set upon 
by the creatures that lurk in the soil or among 
the straggling grass beneath the trees! Slugs 
make a meal when they can, but their attack 
is much slower than the woodlice who do not 
need to search for bruised fruit before they 
bore in and begin to excavate caves in the 
windfalls. The sweet scent of the juice 
attracts all the drinkers in the way of flies 
and even dropsical wasps that survive from 
one frost to another by nothing else but luck. 
In an amazingly short time the fallen fruit 
is riddled with holes from which insects 
tumble as one picks it up. Going to clear 
i few apples from the old tree, I found that 
the gale had left few indeed. The crop had 
tumbled into the shelter of shrivelling 
Michaelmas daisies where the insects’ feast 
was going on. There is a time for picking 
apples. It is when they are ripe and not 
when there is twenty-four hours of rain, nor 
when a gale is blowing. This time the 
apples ripened when it was impossible to pick 
them. One good sou’-wester was all that it 
needed. 


A Train Journey 

Just before the train was due to leave the 
station, the compartment door was opened 
and in climbed three ladies and a man I took 
to be a cattle-dealer. I returned to my book 
and the four newcomers began to talk. The 
cattle-dealer-—I was right in my guess—had 
the heartiest laugh I have ever heard, but his 
noisy clowning and boisterous behaviour 
became almost more than | could stand. 
When he announced that he was going to 
take his shoes off to show the ladies his feet 
I thought he had gone far enough. The gales 
of laughter that greeted his every remark 
seemed to inspire him to more noise and out- 
landish behaviour. At length the train pulled 
in at a station. The three ladies got down, 


wiping tears of mirth from their eyes. We 
resumed the journey. The cattle-dealer put 
on his shoes and slumped in his corner. 
‘We've all been to X,’ he said heavily. 


*They’ve each got children there suffering 
from tuberculosis. We go every weekend. I 
like to cheer them up. My wife’s been in 
for four years.’ I could find nothing to say. 
The train rumbled and rocked on its way and 
the sad man in the check suit sat with his 
chin on his chest, the false hilarity discarded 
like a coat that had been too heavy to wear. 


Cultivated Blackberries 

Writing from Worksop, Notts., Mr. A. 
Middleton remarks, ‘ Your fruitless journey in 
search of blackberries is a great contrast to 
my experience this year and as I live in north 
Nottinghamshire—more northerly than where 
you live—presumably colder. I suggest you 
try growing blackberries on the boundary of 
the garden. This is where I have mine and 
1 have been gathering the berries from early 
in August to the present time—at the peak 
period 6 or 7 Ib. per week. They are the 
parsley leaf or American type, Himalayan 
Giant and a cross between a Joganberry and 
a Himalayan—a very large and heavy cropper 
and early to pick. I am enclosing three 
different types of leaves from this bramble. 
One has three leaflets (as logans), one has 
five leaflets (as Himalayans) and one that 
could not make up its mind to be three or 
five (joined leaflets), a clear proof of the cross, 
and all grown on the same bramble.’ I like 
the idea of having blackberries close at hand. 
I may be wrong about the taste of all culti- 
vated blackberries, but I think the wild berry 
takes a lot of beating and the same applies to 
raspberries. The wild ones always seem to 
have a subtle flavour, although, of course, 
they are invariably much smaller in size, 


Care of Vines 
Vines growing under glass should be rubbed 
to remove loose bark when the rods are bare 
of leaves. They should also be brushed with 
methylated spirit to counteract mealy bug. 
In the cold months before new growth begins, 
open ventilators and Ict as much frost as 
possible reach the vines, 
IAN NIALL 
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SUID LUGE 


Com pton Mackenzie 


HAT tribute to Oscar Wilde’s talk from Sir Max 

Beerbohm printed in last week’s *Sidelight’ set me 

thinking about that well-loved figure now in his eighty- 
third year. 

I first met Max at Oxford fifty years ago. Robbie Ross 
brought him to breakfast with me one morning at 43 High 
Street where I had collected half a dozen awestruck under- 
graduates to help me pass him bacon and eggs and marmalade. 
And what I remember of Max at that breakfast party is not his 
conversation but his cuffs. We all thought he was bored and 
perhaps a little contemptuous of us after his dazzling compeers 
at Oxford in the Nineties. It never occurred to us that what 
we considered this elderly man almost thirty-two years old 
might be feeling shy in the society of undergraduates. 

So nothing can be recorded of that breakfast-party except 
Max's cuffs, fastened tightly round the wrist and encroaching 
on the hand. 

When I visited Max at Rapallo in September, 1913, he was 
no longer wearing such cuffs; perhaps he had discovered that 
Hall Caine wore similar cuffs. However, he had grown a 
moustache almost as heavy as those with which dragoons armed 
themselves in the Eighties. It is a Savile tradition that when 
Max first came into the Club with it, member after member 
kept exclaiming : 

*Hullo! Max! I hardly recognised you since you've 
grown that moustache.’ 

At last Max anticipated this exclamation by 
Edmund Gosse: 

* Hullo, Gosse, I hardly recognised you since [I’ve grown this 
moustache.’ 

Max himself was aware of his military aspect, for when 
sending me some prints of a snapshot taken of him and me 
on his white terrace he wrote that the title would be * A Major 
of the Volunteers in Conversation with a Faun.’ Photography 
was occupying much of his attention at this date, and it was 
photography which had first enabled him to carry through with 
the most scrupulous ingenuity an enchanting trick at the 
expense of Bernard Shaw. There had recently appeared a 
number of the Bookman devoted to Shaw, and such special 
numbers were usually illustrated with photographs of the hero 
at different periods of his life. Max had cut out each reproduc- 
tion of an early aspect of Shaw and with a very fine nib had 
slightly altered every one of them. Thus if there was a photo- 
graph of Shaw in knickerbockers, Max would slightly prolong 
these knickerbockers till the wearer of them looked something 
worse than merely absurd. He would exaggerate Shaw’s 
eyebrows in one, bulbify his nose in another, give him spots 
in a third, and thus turn every single portrait not into a 
caricature but into a very slight distortion of the original which 
was more ludicrous than any caricature. 

But this was only the beginning of an elaborate joke. After 
the portraits in the magazine had been thus treated they were 
cut out, pasted on cardboard, and sent to a photographer in 
Genoa, who re-photographed them and printed them off with 
the faded appearance of portraits in a family album of thirty 
or forty years earlier. No sign was any longer perceptible of 
Max’s elfin pen. The effect was of genuine photographs in 
which Shaw’s clothes were even uglier than the clothes of 
anybody else when he was a young man, that Shaw’s nose at 
the age of twenty-four testified to many hours spent in tap- 
rooms, that in fact Shaw if he ever intended to be a famous 
man should never have allowed himself to approach within a 
hundred yards of a camera. And not even yet was the joke 
finished. These apparently genuine contemporary photographs 
were now sent one by one at intervals to various friends in 
America and England with a request to mail them back to 
Shaw himself in Adelphi Terrace accompanied by a letter from 


saying to 


some mythical devotee saying that he had come ACross 
enclosed photograph of Mr. Bernard Shaw in an antique 
in Buffalo or had discovered it on a boarding-house mantg 
piece in Bloomsbury and begging the original to be so kind a5 
to sign it and return it to the sender in the stamped addressed 
envelope enclosed. 
Max had played a joke of the same kind on Herbert Trench, 
who used to take himself very seriously. He suddenly put into 
my hands Trench’s poem * Apollo and the Seaman,’ sayin 
‘You know this, don’t you ?’ or something like that, and 1 
murmured something vaguely and turned over the pages. The 
poem is a longish one—a dialogue between the God Apollo 
and a seaman who talks rather like Coleridge’s Ancient 
Mariner. Then I looked harder at the page. [ had not 
remembered that Trench had made his seaman talk like one 
of W. W. Jacobs’s bargees. 
Apollo: In what green forest inlet lay 
Her cradle and her keel ? 
Seaman: I think some arm of the sea-gods 
Framed us ’er stormy frame, 
And ribbed and beamed and staunchioned ‘er, 
And gave ’er strength a name. 
Never, Sir Traveller, "ave you seen 
A sight the ’alf as fine 
As when she ’ove up from the East 
On our ’orizon-line ! 
I turned more pages. 


By no man’s ‘and unfurled was ‘eaven ! 
... That was the pit of "ell ! 


a 

*Curious,’ I said, ‘I never remembered that Trench made 
the seaman drop all his aspirates.” 

Max smiled. 

*I took them out myself with a penknife very carefully, put 
in an apostrophe, and then sent the book to Trench, saying 
I had not seen this edition before.’ 

*He must have thought he'd gone mad.” 

“He was a little offended about it, Max admitted, in that 
tone whose gentle suavity of utterance is familiar to so many 
thousands of listeners 

Most of the two or three days at Rapallo were passed on a 
big white terrace, behind which the hills sloped up in boscages 
of olives and cypresses to some remote hills beyond in that 
dear and familiar landscape which welcomes us to the riviera 
di levante. In one angle of the terrace was a diminutive room 
which would just hold Max standing up to draw on a slopin 
desk his examples of the pretensions, follies, and absurdities at 
our epoch. Above the door was a pale blue porcelain tile on 
which was enamelled in white, “The Study.” When perhaps 
I was looking a little awed by what to me was a sacred place, 
I remember that Max dismissed his drawing with a kind of 
impatience, blew as it were the diminutive study off the terrace 
like a plume of thistledown and said that if only he could write 
with as little effort as he could draw . . . after which we returned 
to our chairs on the terrace and to drinking the sweet wines of 
Sicily that appeared at intervals all through those sunny 
September days. 

The visit came to an end, as so many other jolly things came 
to an end in 1913, and soon [ was travelling southward dowa 
through the dusky Maremma with a delightful sense of security 
about the future, remembering my host’s encouraging com- 
ments on the first volume of Sinister Street which had been 
published at the beginning of that month, and had in fact been 
the cause of my visit because Max found it so much easier 
to tell somebody what he thought about his book than to write 
a letter about it. And that is what I feel myself nowadays. 
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jponTING ASPECT 


The Local Derby 


LTHOUGH my boyhood affection for the United was 
strong, 1 cannot pretend that they were an exceptional 
football team. Indeed, I cannot say truthfully that the 
results of the league in which they played ever appeared in 
the results column of even the most soccer-conscious Sunday 
r. On the other hand, they had, in that vintage period 
which coincided with my support, three professional players. 
Two had had trials—in one case protracted—in the reserve 

vam of the nearby Third Division club: the other was a 
cal player who had played * hard to get’ at the annual end- 
gfseason smoking concert. Each received his train fare, where 
applicable, the cost of a taxi from the station to the ground 
sheer profit), but not from ground to station (sore point), and 
, weekly payment of ten shillings. 

The ground sloped steeply and was grazed by cattle all the 
week; but it had a corrugated-iron grandstand, two dressing 
rooms, and a bath which was filled from the rain-water tank, 
warmed, a few minutes before the end of the match, with a 
gcond boiling of the kettle which was used for tea at half-time. 
From this ablution—commenced on muddy days with boots 
oa—the players came out shining, if sometimes streaked with 
mud at the hair-line, to walk through the winter evening gloom 
into the shop-lights of Saturday night and public admiration. 

Their chief portion of fame, however, came on Friday after- 
noon, with the appearance of the local paper, in which an 
entire column was devoted to their doings of the previous 
Saturday. The report was signed * Detinu ’ which, as his readers 
won divined, is * United’ backwards. This critic’s weekday life 
asa bookkeeper at the brickworks was obscure enough. On 
alternate winter Saturdays, however, he was an important 
figure. Swinging a cherry-wood stick, wearing tweed cap, 
brown overcoat and discreetly unstriped muffler, he would enter 
Hacking’s Field precisely fifteen minutes before the match 
was due to start. 

He did not mix with the players: that would have weakened 
his impartial authority. Usually he sat alone in the * Press box ’ 
—the two seats in the stand with a shallow shelf in front of 
them. But once a year—twice if the draw for the local Cup 
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worked out so—he shared that position with his imitator, who | 
reported the matches of United’s rivals, the local railway 
locomotive works, and who signed his reports ‘Chemin de 
Fer’ which, as Detinu knew, was French for railway. 
They would nod only briefly on meeting. Each would 
gribble throughout the match. Perhaps they both had the 
good football reporter’s knack of seeing the important play 
and writing during the unimportant: certainly T never caught | 
either of them watching. 
_ Detinu had plenty of time to prepare his critique, as he called 
it, for the following Friday, and always after the match with 
the locomotive works, he would rise to the heights of that 
period football prose which has so sadly gone down before 
paper rationing and * hot’ news. 
From years of weekly reading, I can reproduce one of 
Detinu’s reports as faithfully as if I had succeeded in my early 
ambition to become his successor : 

UNITED'S GREAT WIN 
For the local Derby with the Locos, United brought in the 
veteran Shelley in place of Donovan, recently recruited from 
Upsham, between the sticks. Otherwise they relied upon the 
stalwarts who held the Trojans to a draw in last Saturday’s 
facounter. Their rivals were unchanged from last week. Thus, 
the two elevens lined up as follows: Bradley United (white 
shirts, blue shorts): Shelley; Holland and Delaney; Rees, 
Tipper and Balchin; James, Andrew, Elder, Mibord and 
Timothy. Railway Athletic (ted and white shirts, blue shorts): 
&riven; Watson and Robertson; Johnson, Clunes and Hartcup; 
Pryce, Jones, Percival, Brown and Grimston. 
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COUNT YOUR BLESSINGS 


To the townsman, the sounds of winter are 
not very different from the sounds of sum- 
mer. The pneumatic drill does not alter its 
note as the evenings draw in; the cry of the 
newsvendor Is not, like that of the peewit, 
stilled by an unfathomable impulse to 
migrate. But in the country the two seasons 
make very different impacts on the ear. 
Summer is never silent. Most of its sounds, 
like those on Prospero’s island, “give delight 
and hurt not”, though from this category 
we must exclude those made by wasps and 
thunderstorms. 

Winter has a much more limited repertoire. 
Perhaps it is because they so often present 
themselves against a background of silence 
The 


, 
the huntsman’s 


that we acquire a relish for its noises. 
ring of an axe in the woods : 
horn across the valley : the grating, confi- 
dential call of partridges settling down for 
the night—when we grumble about the 
winter we do not grumble about these. And 
though writers, secking to create a cheerless 
and forlorn atmosphere, often invoke the 
moaning of the wind in the caves, not even 
the most provocative of them has attempted 
to suggest that this sound is half so dispiriting 


as the patter of rain on the root of the 


cricket pavilion. 








Banking makes no sounds like t Only the subdued 
chatter of accounting machines and the clink of coins marks 
the unceasing service which the Midland Bank prot ides 
throughout the year to townsman and countryman alike. 


MIDLAND BANIK 
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Delaney was fortunate in the spin of the coin an 
defend the Town goal in the opening period, despite 9 y: 
breeze. The turnstiles were still clicking merrily ag Aen. 
Daniel’s whistle set the game in motion and Percival — 
the ball to Jones who set Pryce away on the right. Den! 
however, came across to stop the advance in sterling — 
and clear his lines. United at once launched an pe 
their rivals’ citadel. Andrew was only fractionally wide ; re 
James’s centre and shortly afterwards Elder missed 


d elected tg 


. a gold 
opportunity when Mibord served up a pass to him ‘ on a 
The Lily-whites, however, returned to the fray but Damg 


Fortune frowned on them when Elder shook the CrOss-bar of 
Scriven’s charge with a thunderbolt. After a spell of sparri 
in midfield, the railway boys took play to the other end or 
fate took a hand when Delaney was adjudged to have fouled 
Percival as the visiting spearhead stumbled in front of the 
goal. Shelley had no chance with JOHNSON’S shot from the 
whitewash. 

Stung by this reverse, the homesters swarmed to the attack 
and from Timothy’s flag-kick, Andrew fully extended the 
visiting Custodian with a skilful header. United were not to by 
denied and, after MIBORD had fired over from close range, 
United’s French star burst through to leave Scriven helples 
with a daisy-cutter. Although the home forwards now battered 
unceasingly at the Loco’s redoubt, no further goals materialise 
and the teams went in at lemon-time with the honours easy, 

Half-time: United 1. Athletic |. 

Immediately upon the resumption, United, playing like 
giants refreshed and gallantly refusing to accept a checkmate, 
threw all their resources into the fray and the ‘Latics were 
fortunate to see Elder’s first-time effort rattle the framework 
with Scriven beaten. In one of the invaders’ isolated sorties, 
disaster almost befell the natives, but Holland retrieved the 
situation in the nick of time with an heroic goal-line clearance, 
United at once swung into action and after Scriven had thwarted 
James, they went ahead, when from Timothy’s centre ELDER 
shook the enemy’s rigging with a crashing drive. The home 
team were now definitely in the ascendant and launched attack 
after attack. Their efforts were rewarded when a model pass 
from Andrew left ELDER with the visiting goal at his mercy 
and the home leader made no mistake with a pile-driver. 

The cherry-and-whites fought back in no uncertain manner 
but the experienced Holland was a tower of strength in the 
United rearguard. Balchin also proved a bulwark of defence and 
his purveying was well nigh perfect as was evident when he 
fed the fleet-footed Timothy to send the diminutive winger 
flying down the wing with the leather seemingly glued to his 
toes. The youngster’s pass was so accurate that ELDER 
had only to nod it past the helpless Scriven to increase United's 
advantage with their fourth goal and the leader’s third, to 
complete his second hat-trick of the current season. There was 
now no holding the white-shirted United: the leather passed 
from foot to foot in a manner which would have done credit 
to a side from a far more exalted sphere. When Elder was 
grassed inside the area, Nemesis, in the shape of Mr. Referee 
Daniel (a second Daniel come to judgement) exacted 
retribution and Locomotive were rightly penalised. The 
ice-cool DELANEY calmly placed the leather on the fatal 
spot and crashed it home to increase his side’s tally to a nap 
hand. In the closing moments United’s vanguard rained shots 
on the Loco’s ‘ chicken-run’ from all angles and in the penulti- 
mate minute Mibord fired narrowly wide from Andrew's 
feeding. But any further score was averted by the hero 
Scriven, who fully deserved the ovation he was accorded by aa 
appreciative gallery at the end when United trotted off worthy 
victors by five to one in a memorably contested local Derby. 
At last the home eleven have justified the high hopes held for 
them by their supporters since the opening of hostilities 
the current campaign. All concerned are to be congratulated 
on a contest fought out in the best traditions of both sides 
under the admirable control of Mr. Daniel. 


RESULT: Bradley United 5, Locomotive Athletic 1. 
‘DETINU’ 
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By RICHARD H. ROVERE 


WISH publishers wouldn’t tinker so with titles. I take 
it that the book referred to on the jacket of D. W. Brogan’s 
new Introduction to American Politics* as The American 

Political System is the indispensable work I know as Govern- 
ment of the People. I think it must be. At any rate, Govern- 
ment of the People has always seemed to me by far the best 
book in existence on the American political system (we used to 
have a comic-strip character who would, after every examina- 
tion of an American way, enquire, * Iss diss a system 7% and I 
have rifled the book regularly for the purpose of impressing 
friends, children and readers with my knowledge. 1 know that 
I chose well, for everyone to whom I have recommended the 
book—often recommendation has been supererogatory—has 
agreed with me that no American has done the job even half 
so well. This has led to despairing reflections in my set since 
we have it on excellent authority that Mr. Brogan not only 
knows our political order better than we do but is also the 
master of British and French institutions. 

At all odds, the book has been in my kit for quite a while, 
and I not only felt no need to replace it, I knew there was 
nothing to replace it with. Yet here, now, come Mr. Brogan 
and his publishers telling us that the thing was out of date, 
that conditions had altered so greatly since Mr. Brogan wrote 
it-first edition, apparently, 1933; my edition 1943, amply 
revised and re-introduced, assuming we are talking of the same 
book—that there was nothing to do but sit down and write 
an entirely new study, which is what we now have in An 
Introduction to American Politics. Though I am delighted to 
have this new volume, I shall remain unpersuaded that it was 
necessary. Those aspects of our political life that Mr. Brogan 
deals with have not changed so much as to render the 1933 
book obsolete. The characters are new, for the most part, 
and of course there have been modern instances, but the 
verities are, if not eternal, reasonably enduring. Still, I shall 
not complain, I shall rejoice. My Government of the People 
was battered, and the modern instances will enable me to 
appear au courant as well as erudite. 

What is there to say about this nearly perfect book? In 
praise, very little except that it is nearly perfect. Mr. Brogan 
knows what he’s talking about. He has acquainted himself 
not only with the mechanics of the system—the Congress, the 
parties, conventions, campaigns, the Presidency, the Constitu- 
tion, all that sort of thing—but with the American language 
and most of the different American views of life. The feel of 
the book, its sense of things, is always right, which is to me 
a most impressive fact and serves to assure me that it is, 
sometimes, possible for a member of one civilisation to grasp 
the essence of another—a proposition I gravely doubt whenever, 
for the moment, Brogan’s accomplishments slip my mind. 
Though this is not as massive a work as Lord Bryce’s, it is 
far superior to Bryce in this respect. Bryce was long on 
knowledge and short on intuition. De Toqueville, too, loses 
somewhat by comparison, since what he had was not intuition 
s0 much as piercing insight. The late Harold Laski, I fear, is 

out of the competition altogether. I am only trying to say that 
Brogan seems to me astonishingly right about things, and right 
about meanings as well as about facts. 

In dispraise, I can make only the most trifling remarks. 
For example, he has my middle initial wrong in a citation 
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which I am honoured to find in the book. But I like the letter 
he has given me—a third ‘R’ in place of the correct *H — 
and I recognise the error as the instrument whereby Mr. 
Brogan keeps his franchise as an Englishman or an Irishman 


or whatever he is. It keeps him in the company of your 
newspaper correspondents, who are always cropping our 
names or otherwise changing them to suit British fancies. (E.g., 
you would never know from a British newspaper that the first 
name of our Secretary of State is John.) Then, too—I am 
grasping at straws to make this seem a judicious appraisal— 
Mr. Brogan is occasionally served rather too well by the kind 
of knowledge and curiosity that make him the only living 
man to have read Karl Pauly’s life of Senator Bricker and 
Matthew P. Breens’s Thirty Years of New York Politics 
Up-to-Date. He is sometimes led by his staggering erudition 
into such statements as ‘ Richard Canfield, whose name has 
become a symbol of organised gambling on a luxurious 
level... .’ Pitting what I think I know against Mr. Brogan’s 
formidable lore, I would hazard the opinion that Canfield is 
a symbol only to Mr. Brogan and perhaps a dozen other people. 
Unhappily, most Americans have never heard of Richard 
Canfield. The name would draw blank stares in horse parlours 
and dice rooms from Canarsie to Carmel, California, and our 
universities could be scoured in vain for advanced students in 
urban sociology who identified Canfield with any pastime but 
solitaire. It is only Mr. Brogan, prodigious researcher, who 
can make this apt association. 

I have two points only that are more than quibbles. I wish 
that Mr. Brogan had had more to say about foreign policy. 
He will reply that he was writing about our domestic arrange- 
ments and had no cause to go into the separate matter of our 
diplomacy. But I think we would have been better off if he 
had not felt that way, for he has written this new book to keep 
abreast of the recent changes in American politics, and the 
fact is that there has been no change anywhere near so 
important as the domesticating of foreign policy in the United 
States. It has become an issue of the most tremendous 
consequence, even—TI should say particularly—to those who 
have resisted and resent the change. It touches everything, 
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it crops up in every branch of government, is an issue even in 
campaigns for the election of mayors and governors and 
sheriffs. We have more government outside the continental 
United States today than we had inside it in 1940—-that is to 
say, it costs more, involves more government agencies, occupies 
the time of more people. The State and Defence Departments 

layed a minor role in American life when Mr. Brogan wrote 

is first volume. Today no agencies play a larger role. You 
can find plenty of Americans who have no opinion on the 
farm problem, feel indifferently about public works, and 
haven't given any thought to whether social security coverage 
should or should not be extended. But it is a rare American 
today who has no view of foreign policy. It is a dramatic 
reversal of form, and although Brogan notes the event, he does 
not, in my opinion, make half enough of it. 

Finally, I wish that this were a less rigorously instructive 
book. Mr. Brogan conceives his warrant to be the spreading 
of enlightenment about American institutions, and he has, as 
I have said, done a superb job. I wish he had broadened his 
role and served as critic as well as elucidator. For all its 
sprightliness and wit—and I must not neglect to point out that 
this is at times a very funny book—there is a kind of academic 
reserve and propriety about the work, a form of humility that 
is agreeable but not necessary. I would like Mr. Brogan to 
tell us what he thinks as well as what he knows and what he 
senses. 

Perhaps, though, that is another book. Meanwhile, there 
is this one, and it is of the first order. [t is a magnificent 
undertaking in scholarship and understanding 


A Poet’s Life 


An Autobiography. By Edwin Muir. (The Hogarth Press. 18s.) 


*I CANNOT bring life into a neat pattern. If there is a development 
in my life—and that seems an idle supposition——then it has been 
brought about more by things outside than by any conscious inten- 
tion of my own.’ So Dr. Edwin Muir writes at the end of this 
beautiful and memorable autobiography. But he is wrong; his book 
has a clear shape, an obvious pattern, partly because it is not merely 
concerned with personal relationships or casual experiences, but 
mainly because Dr. Muir is always conscious of ‘the point of inter- 
section of the timeless with time’; beneath his descriptions of a 
remarkable childhood, a wretched adolescence, the slow maturing of 
a poet of profound and subtle feeling, Dr. Muir apprehends always 
the current of history, the passage of the human race. He is aware 
*that the life of every man is an endlessly repeated performance of the 
life of man.’ 

When Dr. Muir published the first part of his autobiography some 
years ago he called it The Story and the Fable. In this enlarged 
version, where his story is brought up to date, the theme is the same 
for the fable is ‘what we are not and can never be.’ He can discern 
some of the stages in the fable such as the age of innocence and the 
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Fall—those periods or events which each m 
own experience but which are also part of 
human race. 

_ Dr. Muir begins his story with his own childhood, or g 
innocence, on the island of Wyre in the Orkneys, He writ S 
time and a place where man was still close to nature wheat ofa 
season had its own ritual of sowing and reaping, mating and kill 
He re-creates the feeling of childhood with wonderful truthful 

He is never self-conscious, never patronising. It is because Dr May 
sees all human life sub specie aeternitatis that he is able to writ ? 
his own past life as if he were still living it, yet without ever tad 
sight of the total shape. Many autobiographers write of themsely 
and particularly of their childhood, either with too much indulg 

or with too much reticence. Dr. Muir is too profound a thinkes 
too imaginative a poet, to do either of these things. He is q trug 
allegorical writer; that is, he is constantly aware of the symbol beneath 
the event, the meaning behind the action. Indeed this prose Version 
of his life might almost be regarded as a gloss on his allegorical 
poems. 

After a youth in Glasgow and Fairport of dreary jobs, family 
bereavement and personal illness, Dr. Muir underwent a Period of 
psychoanalysis in which he was able to resolve the guilt and Conflicts of 
his earlier life. He gives a number of accounts of his dreams which 
are unique for their amazing vividness and for their strange symbolism, 
Some of them later developed into such remarkable poems as ‘The 
Combat.’ 

But this is not just the story of the personal experiences of a poet, 
It is also an account of the troubled years of the first half of thig 
century. Dr. Muir has lived in many places—in Prague before ang 
after the Second World War, in Dresden, Vienna, England, Scotland 
and Rome. His book is deeply concerned with some of the ide 
ologies of our time, with Socialism in Scotland, with Communism ig 
Europe. Dr. Muir was, in his early years, much under the influencg 
of Nietzsche though he soon abandoned that mad creed for g 
humanistic faith. In later years he discovered that he had been g 
Christian for a long time without fully realising it. 

Dr. Muir's book is full of characters affectionately observed and 
deftly drawn. Of one friend he says, ‘Like some other people from 
the Borders, he had a fine Caesarean head, cut so vigorously that you 
thought you could still hear the thud of the hammer on the chisel,’ 
He also has a strong feeling for animals and describes superbly the 
horses, the lambs, the bulls at the farm in Wyre. 

This book is written in a strong, simple, straightforward style 
which is constantly enriched by apt and subtle imagery. It is a style 
that can easily adjust itself to swift changes of mood. Nowhere does the 
story flag, whether Dr. Muir is discussing people, places, ides of 
states of mind. Though I think that it is idle to select the ‘best 
passages from such a full and well sustained book, perhaps the 
chapter on Dr. Muir's childhood in Wyre and his last chapter on 
Rome, where he rediscovered the symbol of the Incarnation, are of 
especial value. 

This, in short, is one of the most unusual, most important auto- 
biographies of our time. It is the story of a poet whose poetry has 
not altered with the vagaries of fashions or movements but is neverthe 
less essentially contemporary. Dr. Muir’s vision of timelessness and 
his sense of the symbols underlying the surface pattern of our lives 
inform not only his poetry but also this most moving account of his 
life. 
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Log Hut. By Thomas Firbank. (Harrap. 


In the Wake of a Wish. By Goran Schildt. 12s. 6d.) 


Booxs about the country always quicken the Englishman’s tat 
palsied frame, and drive him out into urban sleet or fog to exchange 
long-saved book tokens for an ill-written, misshaped volume about 
the reclamation of marginal land, or A Thousand Ways with @ 
Blasted Heath. There are plenty of country writers about these 
days: wise old rustics, bumbling like Quince over silage ; Crisp, 
AEC-minded statisticians, speeding the plough by remote control: 
genial hacks of the Thirties, tumbling on a crock of gold for the 
second time. And there is an easy market for all the tricked-out 
eulogies of flora and fauna, the mock-historic, mock-botanic, mock- 
literary rural guides that they turn out: farmhouse shelves and city 
tables groan with them. But scarcer than decent cigarettes on & 
bank holiday are good, original writers about the countryside, 
which makes a book like Log Hut so enormously welcome. 

Mr. Firbank firmly establishes himself here as in the best, as 
opposed to the competent, knowledgeable or merely droll, tradition 
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of writers about the green side of England. He has a pleasant sense 
of humour that is never marred by deprecation; and he is able to 
discuss nature well without excessive mythopoeic divagations. Since 
the early writings of Henry Williamson, Devon hasn’t had so percep- 
tive or sensible a scribe. For its power of evocative writing, Log 
Hut can take its place with country classics of the present century, 
such as England’s Green and Pleasant Land or Adrian Bell's trilogy. 
Not that Thomas Firbank has Mr. Robertson Scott’s crusading 
zeal: his book is really a lengthy reverie about the life he and his 
family (wife and two daughters) made for themselves in an isolated 
wooden bungalow which they bought on Dartmoor’s north-eastern 
edge. 

The book follows the traditional pattern of rural settlement: 
arrival, planning, fruition. Around each harmonious central anec- 
dote is a warm, realistic periphery of assured insight into his subject. 
Especially refreshing is his intelligent awareness of rural problems. 
There is plenty of rich detail, through which we peer over Mr. 
Firbank’s shoulder at the vicissitudes of tree-felling, slaughtering a 
pig and marketing holly. 

A lively frieze of improbable characters bounds through the work: 
can we quite believe in Pandy the Cat, Cable Street Joe, the fading 
pillars of British India who are the neighbours, or the German help 
from Essen? Indeed, over many of these ordered pages, lurking by 
a linhay or jabbing the turf with a lazy foot, hangs, oddly but very 
welcome, the conquering spirit of Basil Seal. é 

Log Hut is a delightful picture of the distinctive charm, like the 
harsh notes of a snake charmer’s pipe, that the country holds for us. 
Not least of Mr. Firbank’s talents is his ear for rustic speech, and his 
sympathy with local feeling about the men from the ministry: * Tis 
summer they do come, a-picnicing and a-frolicing with they young 
typist maids.’ 

Mr. Schildt, like Mr. Firbank, presumably did what he wanted to: 
his particular fancy carried him in his ketch Daphne from Stock- 
holm to Portofino, by way of the North Sea and the inland water- 
ways of France. There was world enough and time, it was high 
summer, and it could not be expected that the voyage was anything 
but a success. /n the Wake of a Wish is the diary of the journey, 
woodenly translated but alive because of the pleasant story that is 
told. Fleeing the trolls of ‘Scientific Research, Artistic Creation 
and Earning my Living, the author steers his boat slowly and appre- 
through France, biending a light-hearted vision of the 
show with a faintly embarrassing Scandinavian accidie. 
primarily the book is a leisurely escape from the world’s cares, 
to read and most enjoyable. 
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Japanese Theatre 


Faubion Bowers. (Peter Owen. 30s.) 


Japanese Theatre. By 
JAPANESE theatre will probably be considered by most people in 
this country as something completely outside the possible range 
of their interest. And the chances of it ever being seen here seemed 
very remote indeed until the recent announcement by Mr. lan Hunter 
that the Kabuki Dancers were to be a feature of next year’s Edinburgh 
Festival. Almost certainly the company’s appearance in Scotland 
will be followed by a London season. 

The publication of Japanese Theatre by Faubion Bowers could 
thus have scarcely been better timed. The author was in Japan 
before World War Il and, after it, became the Occupation Theatrical 
under MacArthur. A study of the Japanese theatre was 
clearly his absorbing interest and Mr. Bowers approaches his subject 
with an almost Germanic thoroughness, his intention apparently 
being to produce a standard work of reference. 

his he has certainly done. The book is carefully documented 
and shows an intelligent understanding of Japanese life and customs 
to which has been added much patient research. To the serious 
student of the theatre it offers hitherto unobtainable background 

It is perhaps unfair to expect more from a work of this 
Mr. Bowers’s book does seem to fail to stress adequately 
extraordinary sensuous appeal of the Japanese theatre, that 
of colour and visual splendour which is a startling and exciting 
experience 

The theatre in Japan has always belonged to the actor, to dynasties 
of actors who, by a sort of polished flamboyance, have kept alive a 
tradition of pattern and style. But it has never been liter;ry in the 
sense that great plays were written which carried the theatre and 
the performers To claim, as Mr. Bowers does 
caul that there is a very real literary content in this drama, is 
dubious. The writer for the stage in Japan was nearly always a 
nonentity and, even when better than average, his works from a 
literary point of view are minor. In consequence there is not and 
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cannot be that universality of human appea! which Mr 
seems at times to be striving to establish. * Bong 

Kabuki, the national theatre of Japan, emerged from the 
and it has remained basically stylised ballet to which are tea 
popular stories. These stories in themselves are never Teally 
revelation of human experience, they merely echo the Prejudices 
rigid codes to which the Japanese, in their ingrown civilians 
chose to subject themselves. As such they are interesting. byt 
only serve as yet another pointer to that sterile regimentation of al 
aspects of living which has been at the root of Japanese isOlationiy 
development. 

If there is any real complaint to be made against Mr. Bowery 
scholarship it might be that his specialised interest has, for a tn, 
affected his perspective. But on the whole this book jis Of grea 
interest, an intelligent commentary on a relic of feudalism Preserved 
for us almost intact. 

OSWALD WYND 


Whitehead’s Table Talk 


Dialogues of Alfred North Whitehead. By 
Reinhardt. 25s.) 


Lucien Price is an American journalist who had the idea ¢ 
recording Professor Whitehead’s Sunday evening conversation whik 
he was Professor of Philosophy at Harvard and during the yeay 
of his retirement, that is from 1934 to 1945. The book is writte 
in a cultivated American accent. The author’s prologue has a lus 
orotundity of style which is unprepossessing and the dialogues 
themselves—largely I think because they are recorded with verbatin 
rigidity—surround the Professor with a solemn hush. That apart, 
the book has great merits. 

Whitehead himself really does emerge as a philosopher in tht 
popular sense which we have practically lost, perhaps largely becaug 
of the current technical demands on understanding. In thee 
dialogues he neyer says a silly thing and often says wise and pene 
trating ones. He seems to have been one of the few philosophers 
on whom the influence of Plato was almost wholly beneficial, 
His own approach to thought and life was dialectic and he aw 
Platonic philosophy as a method, not a system. In these dialogues, 
Whitehead reveals himself as against all forms of dogmatism and 
systematisation—deriving the first from post-Pauline Christianity 
and the second from the nineteenth-century German influence. 


Lucien Price. (Max 


Now what exaci/y did Plato mean? He was at pains never to mean 
anything exactly. He gave every side of a question its due. | 
have often done the same, advancing some aspect which I thought 
deserved attention and then, in some later work, presenting is 
opposite. 

Whitehead appears in these dialogues as a creative and imagi- 
ative thinker who refused to be bogged down in technicalities and 
who, on the other hand, did not lose himself in easy popularisation 

Nevertheless this does not mean that he was too detached o 
particularly subjective. This book is unobtrusively built round 
a pattern of recurrent themes. One of these is Whitehead’ 
awareness that he was living in a totally novel mental climate 
‘Since the turn of the century I have lived to see every one ... of 
the most fundamental assumptions of supposedly exact sciences 
set aside.’ 

Price asked him, ‘Is that the reason why you are at pains to us 
a new terminology for your own concepts” 

The answer which occurs in various forms throughout the book is 
that Whitehead thought first in concepts not in words. This 1s the 
answer of a mathematician, but also of an intuitive and creative 
thinker. 

Personally, therefore, among the recurrent themes | find White 
head’s statements about art and myth the most revealing. His 
opinions on affairs, life and the world are always illuminating, bs 
small talk and his gentle sparring with Mrs. Whitehead are vividly 
enough recorded and all these details build up into the impression 
of an unusually harmonious and humane personality. 

But the deepest contact of this individual with his environment 
was an artistic experience. It is often described in simple, almost 
banal, form. The point is that it recurs, it is what he continually 
comes back to. He was speaking both of scientific and artiste 
experience when he said, “It demands a definite artistic form The 
trouble with creators today is that they try to substitute a menld 
idea for the aesthetic experience.’ 

The idea of myth as the primitive apperception from which aris 
both science and art, as the precursor of abstract thought, is anothtt 
recurrent and allied theme. He was also aware of the evil my 
though, in the case of Germany, perhaps not sharply enough. Bui 
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562 THE SPECTATOR, 
he has for instance some pertinent remarks on the useful seventeenth- 
elghteenth-century equalitarian myth on which America built her 
republic and also on its nineteenth-century reversal. 

KATHLEEN NOTT 


New Novels 


Beyond the Glass. By Antonia White. (Eyre & Spottiswoode. 12s. 6d.) 
The Curate’s Wand. By Fielden Hughes. (Chapman & Hall. 12s. 6d.) 
Death Is My Trade. By Robert Merle. (Derek Verschoyle. 12s. 6d.) 


The Easter Egg Hunt. By Speed Lamkin. (Weidenteld & Nicolson 
12s. 6d.) 


The Flower Girls. By Clemence Dane. (Michael Joseph. 21s.) 


IN one way at least, human beings resemble photographic plates. 
Expose us to too rauch light, and our world is darkened. Give us 
too little, or light of the wrong kind, and our response can seem 
scarcely human. Only the saint or the mystic can bear excess of 
light; and the world is apt to react violently against both. At best, 
it will seek to ‘cure’ them, as in Chekhov's story ‘The Black Monk," 
where the hero, deprived of his ecstasy by sedatives, is miserable 
until vision and death release him. 

Miss White's novel envisages a young woman deranged by excess 
of light. Clara, distraught by three months of a marriage which 
her husband is unable to consummate, falls headlong in love with 
an attractive man at a party. All her perceptions are heightened 
and attuned to his. The access of joy is too much for her. Strong 
light throws its inevitable shadow. After spending months of anguish 
in an asylum, she recovers, and bears an even heavier blow. Her 
illness was creative; it strengthened her spirit. 

Beyond the Glass shows us the novel at its honourable task of 
telling us something true about humankind. Excellent in more ways 
than one, it treats mental breakdown as an illness during which the 
essential person is still there, calling for love and sympathy. as in any 
other illness. It was perhaps a pity to give Clara such foolish 
relatives, a blindly partisan mother, a sweet fathead of a father, and 
two dotty aunts. Miss White portrays them perfectly, but they 
upset the law of averages, and seem irrelevant to Clara’s problem. 

In The Curate’s Wand excess of light takes another form. The 
Reverend Mr. Peachment, intent on conjuring tricks, acquires a 
wand which grants him every wish. He uses it to heal the sick. 
At once a horde of sufferers descends on the little village, medical 
and ecclesiastical authorities take steps to nobble the inconvenient 
power, the Press moves in, and a little simple man, trying to do what 
he conceives to be God's work, is hemmed in by the forces of evil 

After an unsteady start in which he seems uncertain what idiom 
to adopt, and a first miracle out of key with the rest, Mr. Hughes 
settles down and treats his theme with clarity and insight. He ts, | 
think, a little unfair in choosing so dogmatic an authoritarian for 
Mr. Peachment’s vicar, but otherwise there is no exaggeration. Best 
of all, the spiritual premiss is sound. We cannot release a flood of 
pure light in any one place without upsetting the world’s balance 
and provoking a reaction chargeable less to man’s vileness than to 
natura! law. The Curate’s Wand deserves to be read by all who are 
interested in healing, by whatever means 

Death Is My Trade traces the development of a conscientious loval 
character exposed to light of the wrong kind. From birth Rudolf 
Lang was drilled to absolute obedience and disregard of self, first by a 
self-torturing religious father, then in the army, and at last by 
Himmler. Appointed commandant of 2 concentration camp, Rudolf 
devises a new and more efficient technique for gassing, which enables 
an unprecedented number of ‘units’ to be liquidated. Captured and 
condemned, he is apathetic but unshakable According to his light, 
he has done no wrong It is a hard job,’ Himmler remarked to 
him, ‘but we have to do it The book, ably translated from the 
French, is terrifying because of its success in making mass murder 
appear duty in the mind of a joyless, fanatically patriotic man who 


started life with normal human susceptibilities 


The next two novels can still be considered in terms of light, but 
by a play on words, and in a special sense If we regard madness as 
divagation from norma! life, Hollywood may well seem mad Mr 
Lam} i writer of salutary power and honesty, tells what happened 
when a rich man in his sixties married a girl of nineteen and tried to 
make a film star of her rhe story unfolds two unhappy love affairs, 
as viewed by a writer who is trying to make a feature article for 
Life from a party given by the girl’s husband. Witty, astringent, 
shrewd, Mr. Lamkin sees Hollywood im terms of the world outside 
without losing sympathy for those within 


There is as much suffer 2 here as in Behind the Glass, and a good 
deal less hope. Mr. Lamkin shelves between Scott 
Fitzgerald and O'Hara 
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Last and much largest spreads a story in which the lights 
clear and amber-toned. The world of the stage has its olaen 
malities, but here they are handled lovingly, and with NOstagi 
charm. A young Englishman who has lived all his life in Calif 
comes after his mother’s death to Kean’s Yard in Covent 

the home of his theatrical forbears. Inside six disrupting 

he fills in all he did not know about the Florister family and, 
to the horoscope old Paxton cast for him, survives his tem ~ 
love for Olive with no bones broken on either side. This is g 
featherbed of a novel, but there are plenty of jolts to keep us - 
awake. Miss Clemence Dane has somehow managed to combing 
the eager romantic mood in which a girl in her teens might approach 
the theatre with the practical knowledge of a lifetime spent iD ity 
service. The result, realistic and fantastic as the moods of ity 
characters, is a labour of love which will make many readers happy 
L. A. G. STRONG 


A Literary Review 


The New Partisan Reader. Edited by William Phillips and Philip Raby, 
(André Deutsch. 30s.) : 


Tuts is a significant book. The selection of seventy-odd contribution 
covers almost ten years in the life of a major literary review and gives 
one the opportunity for some assessment of what has been achieved, 
What would be one’s measure of the ideal review? Perhaps one migh 
steal Arnold’s terms and apply them here. Is it concerned, ong 
might ask, ‘to make the best ideals prevail’? How far does it embody 
‘a supposed centre of correct information, correct judgement, corres 
taste’? Does it possess ‘the tone of the centre’? 

Partisan Review can be measured against these Arnoldian positives 
and fulfils them often enough to call forth unqualified praise and tg 
excite one’s expectation, then afterwards will irritate by falling sup 
prisingly short of them. Variety rather than consistency is one's 
qualifying judgement after reading this anthology. 

Variety, up to a point, is all very fine, especially if it can embrace 
such excellent diyersity as Orwell's ‘Reflections on Gandhi,’ Camus’ 
“Art and Revolt,’ Robert Warshow’s ‘Monsieur Verdoux.’ How 
often, for example, does one find anything as good as the last named? 
It is a model of what film criticism ought to be and one of the few 
adequate accounts of Chaplin’s art. But what are the limitations of 
this same variety? What is the guiding principle behind it? The 
editors claim the consistency of ‘a certain editorial temper, an 
approach or characteristic emphasis, not easy to compress into a 
formula.’ It is perhaps the kind of vagueness which reveals itself 
here coupled with the absence of what F. R. Leavis has called ‘s 
sense of relative value in the concrete’ which account for the sudden 
drops in level together with a certain chicness of approach. 

The best and the worst of Partisan Review can be seen by contrast 
ing Diana Trilling’s brilliant critique of Margaret Mead’s Male and 
Female with an article like‘ Clarissa and Emma as Phédre’ by Dorothy 
Van Ghent. Although the subject may not be a directly literary one, 
one can say of the best writing in Partisan Review that it has been 
humanised by contact with literature. Thus Diana Trilling uses 4 
terminology which is psychoanalytical, but if she has read her Freud 
she has also read her D. H. Lawrence and it is with an almost 
Lawrencian concreteness of registration that she takes Dr. Mead 
to task for her more hygienic rationalisation. ‘Clarissa and Emma 
as Phédre’ shows what happens when bright ideas instead of the best 
ideas prevail: one finds, not*the tone of the centre,’ but that pro 
vincialism of the metropolis, a jargon composed of psychoanalytic, 
anthropology, art-talk and so on. Thus Emma Bovary Is seen @ 
the aspect of Aphrodite, or she represents ‘the sensual-organic,’ there 
is about Clarissa Harlowe a ‘violent Picasso-like simplification of 
anatomy’ and ‘Lovelace is Jack the Ripper and Clarissa is Jill the 
Ripped.” This kind of writing merely falsifies literary experience 
It is clever, abstract and irrelevant. 

Of the twelve stories selected here three stand out particularly 
among the rest: Lionel Trilling’s carefully written ‘The Other Mat 
garet’ (perhaps too careful to succeed finally, but extremely readab 
as the experiment of a distinguished and sensitive mind); Paul 
Bowles’s ‘A Distant Episode’ (in its narrow intensity a most indie 
vidual achievement) and Elisabeth Langgiisser’s ‘Mars,’ which ® 


contrast to Mr. Bowles has a richly detailed, novelistic texture. 
CHARLES TOMLINSON 









Owing to the very large entry for the Spectator’s 
second Review competition (Lord M. by David Cecil), 
| it will not be possible to announce the result until 
November 19, when the winning entry will be printed. 
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FINANCE AND 


By NICHOLAS 


PROFESSIONAL investors always pretend to be 
ashamed if, with the funds they manage, they 
do not do better than The Financial Times 
indices. But I doubt whether many of 
them could have beaten this year the index 
of British industrial ordinary shares, which 
has risen by 38 per cent. To have secured 
an appreciation greater than that it would 
have been necessary to plunge on, say, 
Marks and Spencer or Great Universal 
Stores, which have more than doubled in 
price, and that would have meant departing 
from the professional technique of spreading 
the investment risks. The bull market ts 
not’ yet over—it has lately been busy, as I 
predicted, responding to Mr. Butler's 
roseate views of the economy —but from 
now on | would expect the curve of the 
advance to flatten out. It is noticeable that 
the market is not so easy to move upwards 
on good news. Every fresh advance ts 
obviously meeting with more profit-taking 
The company news is likely to remain good 

the interim dividends, as I expected, often 
turn out to be better than market estimates 
but profit-taking is tending to increase. This 
is due to various causes. First of all, there 
are very large profits to be taken—-and the 
end of the year approaches. Secondly, the 
longer the security boom goes on—and it 
1s NOW over two years old-——the more nervous 
people get about its bursting. This, of course, 
is foolish, for there is no reason on economic 
grounds why our prosperity should not be 
held, but investors have been so conditioned 
by the biennial economic crises of the Labour 
regime that they cannot believe that our 
economy can keep its balance for very long 
Finally, average dividend returns are | per 
cent. less than they were a year ago and 
many ‘blue chips’ are yielding less than 
War Loan. This tends to deter buying and 
encourage selling, for the public hates to 
take long views. 

* > > 

A low dividend yield is not, of course, a 
good reason in itself for selling a sound 
equity in a ‘growth’ industry. It is the 
earnings vield which should decide long- 
term equity investment. I really believe that 
our stupid old-fashioned habit of expressing 
earnings as percentage of the market price of 
a share of varying denomination—Ss. or 


10s. or £1—makes the average investor 
too bored to bother much about such a 
complication. In America, which is 


sensible enough to have the no par value 
share, earnings are expressed in the financial 
press at so many dollars per share and every 
investor understands that he is buying a 
share at so many times its actual or esti- 
mated annual earnings, that is to say, at so 
many years’ purchase of its potential 
income. That is never clearly expressed in 
our financial papers and circulars. If the 
investor chooses to make the complicated 
calculation he will find that many ‘blue 
chips’ today, in spite of low dividend yields, 
are returning potential earnings yields 
(excluding EPL) of from 15 per cent. to 
20 per cent. In other words, he can still buy 
sound equity shares at from five toseven years’ 
purchase of their potential earnings. Equities 
in the Security shop are not as cheap as they 
were: in fact, some with very low earnings 
yields look dear: but by and large they are 
not expensive. 
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American industrial equities are selling 
at a much more expensive level. In the past 
twelve months the Dow Jones 
common stocks has risen by nearly 40 per 
cent. although company profits are down 
and dividends are only being maintained 
(and sometimes increased) by the elimina- 
tion of excess profits taxation. According 
to a calculation made by the Federal Reserve 
Board common stocks were selling a year 
ago at an average of not much over nine 
times earnings. Today they are selling at 
nearly thirteen times earnings By com- 
parison British equities are cheap. The 
price-earnings ratio is, of course, largely 
determined by prevailing investment fashion. 
In boom times American equities have sold 
at much more than thirteen times earnings 
at twenty-three times earnings, I believe, in 
the first post-war bull market-——but in view of 
the doubtful immediate outlook for Ameri- 
can company profits | am not surprised to 
See one financial expert describing Wall 
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> * * 


It would be interesting to know how 
many of the institutional buyers who have 
been forcing up the prices of British CqUitigg 
are wiliing to sell when a dividend 
falls below 34 per cent. The Church of 
England Commissioners, for example, When 
they have bought their £40 millions worth of 
equities (out of their Stock Exchange tot 
of £137 millions) do they hold them for eve 
on the principle that they must have an 
inflation hedge now that a semi-inflationary 
policy of full employment has been Pere 
manently adopted by both political parties? 
Keynes used to make the joke that an activg 
insurance company should only have one 
investment and change it every day. Bul 
institutional investors generally hate an 
active investment policy. 


Company Notes 
By CUSTOS 


As the stock markets were not badly affected 
by the dock strike they were not greatly 
moved by its settlement and were inclined 
to go easier on balance. The week has not 
been without its good features, COURTAULDS 
rose from 36s, to 39s. on the interim dividend 
of 4 per cent. paid on the doubled capital. 
Previously two interim dividends making 
6} per cent. had been paid. If this 4 per cent. 
can be regarded as ean effective rise from 
34 per cent. the total for the year might well 
be 10 per cent. against the equivalent of 8 per 
cent. last year. The directors state that the 
increased dividend is justified by the trading 
results of the first half of the year. No doubt 
the company has fully shared in, if it has 
not been leading, the recovery of the rayon 
industry this year. Exports are 10 per cent. 
up in spite of keener competition and the 
home trade is expanding. According to the 
indices the output of the industry is 20 per 
cent. higher than in 1953, which indicates 
that the reduction in prices in July last year 
stimulated consumer demand. Courtaulds 
themselves are planning higher production 
from the new factory to be built at Grimsby 
and from their American subsidiary. At 
the present price of 39s. the shares afford a 
potential yield of 5.1 per cent. and seem 
cheap as compared with other ‘blue chips.’ 
7 o . 


On the eve of the Persian oil ‘share-out’ 
ANGLO-IRANIAN have been an erratic market 
—up to 18} and back to 17}. If a four-for- 
one bonus is not distributed the bulls will 
be very disappointed. I have always felt that 
it is safer to take an interest in this wonder 
share through BURMAH OIL which have 
risen to over 120s. and should be held 
whatever happens. If the small investor 
who has been lucky enough to have a few 
Anglo-Iranian wishes to increase his income, 
he can secure high yields from the oil 
producers, but of course he must face a 
mining risk and a wasting asset. ATTOCK 
will give 10.2 per cent., APEX (TRINIDAD) 
8.1 per cent. and TRINIDAD PETROLEUM 
DEVELOPMENT 5.65 per cent. I see that 
interests connected with BRI: 1SH CONTROLLED, 


which is to be liquidated, are anxious to 
oust the chairman of TPD and gain control 
of the board. As British Controlled ow 
50 per cent. of TPD I presume the idea is 
to make TPD shares rise in market value, 
This may be fun for the shareholders but 
not necessarily in the long-term interests of 
TPD which has been very soundly managed 
by its present board of directors. 
* * . 


SMETHWICK DROP FORGINGS is a_ highly 
efficient firm making drop forgings for the 
motor, aircraft and electrical industries and 
with an issued capital of only £610,000 it is 
often rumoured that it will be bought out 
by one of the motor giants—Vauxhall, for 
example, which gives it large standing orders, 
But there is no reason to suppose that it 
unique position in the trade will be disturbed 
It distributed a 100 per cent. bonus in July, 
1952, and another 100 per cent. in May, 
1954. For the year to March, 1954, the 
equivalent earnings were 40 per cent. and 
dividend 15.6 per cent. For the current yeat 
it would be safe, I think, to assume a dividend 
of 174 per cent. At 12s. 6d. the Ss. shares 
would return a 7 per cent. yield if my for 
cast is correct. Even for a small industrial 
company this would be an_ attractive 
return, having regard to the efficiency of i 
management. 





. * * 


IN November last year I called attention t 
CRABTREE ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES Which 
had experienced a fall in profits for the yeat 
1952/53. The accounts for the year ended 
July 31, 1954, reveal a recovery of no less 
than 43 per cent. in net profits. The dividend 
which was not quite earned in 1952/53 has 
been raised from 174 per cent. to 20 per cent 
and at 30s. cum dividend the 10s. shares 
yield 6} per cent. The high yield indicate 
that the dividend cover is slender, earings 
being only 24 per cent., but the risk takea 
is not an unreasonable one. For what is called 
‘mixing’ purposes—that is, to improv 
income—the small investor might well 
adding Smethwick Drop Forgings and 
Crabtree to his portfolio. ~ 
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CROSSWORD No. 807 








Two prices ae 
awarded = each 


week — a cOpP 
the De 


senders 
first two correct 
solutions opened 
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Tuesday week, 
November 16, 
and addressed: 
Crossword 807, 
99 Gower St., 
London, W.C.1. 
Solution must 
be on the form 
here printed.The 
solution and the 
names of the 
winners will be 
published tn the 








following tssue. 





1 Not quite what is meant by carriage entrance—exit 
§ Trollope’s all ready for opening-time (6). 9 No cloven 
10 Is this a dagger which I see before me 
typographically ? (6). 12 A crown of glory (7). 13 Card-game the 
French call for (7). 14 The road leads to nothing reasonable (12). 
17 Eau de Nil or aquamarine for example (5-7). 22 Provides arid 
lea for gulls (7). 23 Figure this out (7). 24 Divers birds (6). 
25 Hurricane on a Gloucestershire river (8). 26 Sunbather among the 
Celts (6). 27 This star may call for some further refercnce (8). 


DOWN: 1 A cheering nationality (6). 2 Confused regret after all 
has attraction (6). 3 Encourage mother to bathe in the deep, she'll 
get a certificate (7). 4 Fool dashed in in confusion looking out- 
moded (3-9). 6 A medico on the heather in no hurry evidently (7). 
7 Peak of summer has a chilly finish (8). 8 Sly tales of hangers-on (8). 
11 Whitings’ sartorial convention when dished (7-5). 15 Illumination 
for night-flying perhaps (3-5). 16 This creature doesn’t cater for the 
general (8). 18 * Where the apple Never pry* (Browning) (7). 
19 Near Ida you'll find frogs in a family (7). 20 A relish I get, says 


ACROSS: 
rather ! (8). 
hoof among these (8). 


the guinea-pig (6). 21 In Balaclava the key will be found of 
romance (6). 
The solution will be published on November 19 
The winners of Spectator Crossword No. 805 are as follows: First prize Miss 


Mrs 


M. I MARSDEN, Red Roof Cottage, Goathland, Yorkshire, and second prize to 
I. G. WYITHERINGTON, Sumner Plat, Haywards Heath, Sussex 
SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 805 

ACROSS: 1 Hindmost. 5 Sea-pig. 9 Magclian. 10 Epopee. 12 Estate. 13 Harridan 
15 Fortune war 18 Paving-in slip 2 Lucullus 24 Agenda 26 Guitar 
27 Wellhead 28 Creas 29 Glow-worm 

DOWN: 1 Hammer Nights 3 Mulatto 4 Spar 6 Esparto 7 Pipe down 
8 Greencry 11 Garnish 14 Atticus 16 Epilogic 17 Svyncline 19 Nullahs 
20 Ingclow 21 Angclo 22 Random 25 Peel 

NOTE: The Spectator proposes at a future date to publish the 


solution and winners of each crossword competition one week after 
the publication of the puzzle instead of at the present interval of 
two weeks 
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2/O THE SHADOW DIVIDEND 
Your Cheltenham & Gloucester 24 per cent. reaches you after income tax has been 
paid, so behind our Socicty’s dividend stands a shadow 2 per cent., the income tax 


you would normally have to pay to retain a net 24 per cent. When you remember that 
these shares are Rock of Gibraltar you will want to see our investment 
foider, available on request without obligation 
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Proene Me Shilling Coffee Co. Ltd., 16, Pnilj 
Canta ately y I n, E.C.3 
Barbara K. K : LITERARY A WELCOME GIFT FROM THE LAND OF 
} ¢ jlar y \ CAKES. GALPRAITH’S SCOTCH SHORT- 
ty ns ae ulleth, Wales. | wake W RITING YOUR HOBBY THIS BRE TH Baked — Sena “ eh — r. 
_ WINTER. You have see he Pu flour and sugar, its rich flavour is 
_ Maga S stead) creasing = Your istomers and friend ! 
they w be free from all r at would warmly appreciate a 
ay = , more than 1,000 in tt Why not send us a 
Opportur - for new . h cards? We pa 
1a and w win direct to them. 1 Ib. 7s 
~— af nay If you * have post free. Galbraiths, 70- 
write when you had the time,’ | s A Scotland 
—the miraculously simple and efficient || t*t® £am_be_mo_better time than now. | apRICOTS, Yellow Cling Peaches, William 
Rewards are high and often they begin | Pears, Fruit Salad, Strawberries, Green- 
ABC one-week shorthand. Please write juring the early stages of the coaching. | gages, Blackberries. Victoria Plums, all in | 
for free trial lesson to Stenographic Insti- Write for free advice to Prospectus Dept., | Syrup, im our famous luxury quality i 
» 7? , . London School of Journalism, 57 Gordon | small and large tins. Very much apprecia- 
tute (S2), 219, Hills Road, Cambridge Square, London, W.C.1 MUSeum 4574 ted Christmas or Birthday presents May 
4 AMERICAN MAGAZINES by yearly | we send you a list of fruits, canned in 
postal subscription. National Geog. Maga- | Sumny Devon, for all tastes Parcels 
7] | zine, 47s 6d.: Life (Int.) 57s. 6d.: Popular | despatched to any address in units of 6, 
Mechanics, 32s.; Popular Photography, 36s : » 18, 24 tins of eny varieties Famous 
Complete Price List free homas & Co., discerning people throughout 
(S.P.), 111 Buchanan Street, Blackpool Brita! n Easton Fruit Farm (Canners), 


Bigbury, 8. Devon 
BUY your Christmas Cards from tl x | Gate 
1, & 


LITERARY TYPING. 2s. 1,000, 6d. carbon 
ses, Plays, accurs E en- | 

ee a. ony, 1°” | tell Ass., 66 Victoria St., Londot 

‘ . help Grenfell’s medical work for the p> 

dor fishermen. Illus. leaflet on request 1)d 








i 





SOR BERNAL writes on China in | approval post free U.K. Prices from 2id 


tr 





STOP IT! Nov iterary Guide, now on sale, oné | LET Us SOLVE your Christmas present 
. ul ecimen from . + | problem Finest Cox’s Orange Pippin 


INVEST WHAT YOU NOW SQUANDER 
IMPROVE YOUR HEALTH 100”, 
SAFE. SPEEDY, PERMANENT CURE 


with i for ject n Acare r 
D. P. SERVICES |i Sec oSc tae ie Fe 
e e fessiona Touch ncernin ir Courses | kerch 

ar 


tally packed in attractive gift 
ed direct with your greeting 
r losed, 20s. post free Illustrated 
brochure from Ace Fruit Limited, Galley- 
wood, Chelmsford, Essex 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS Noted for 
their lustrous beauty Exquisite table 
napery, Plain and embroidered linens for 
all occasions. Superior bed linens Hand- 
s, Towels, ete. Illustrated catalogue 
g many delightful possibilities for 






Apples tndiv 














from Dept, C.23 cont 








11, Old Bond Street, London, W.! w RITE FOR PROFIT. Send for interest- | charming Xmas gifts From Rosemoyne 
ing free booklet The Regent Institute | Irish Linens, Jordanstown, Whiteabbey, 
e (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. Co, Antrim, Northern Ireland. 
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NOTEPAPER PRINTED with 








Send 2id. stamp for samples with oe, 
enabling choice of style and ¢ e Deshest 
your own taste S. Roy, 50" hl. 
Rd., Audenshaw, Lancs. A gift sudenshes 
SHETLAND FAIRISLE bor ered ee = 
work jumpers 50s Fancy } or, Opes 
shawls 60s Twi ets R a — 
Lists, approvals Peter J hnster : 
Bixter, Lerwick wa, Ta, 
VIOLETS SCENTED, Anemo 
blooms, either or mixed. 10s 15s an 
boxes posted Book ear! fe eo 
Cowen Poltesco Ruan Minor ae 
Cornwall, — 
== ——— 


ACCOMMODATION 
MAYFAIR DISTRICT Large 
ted om suitable for t P 


well- | apple 
e 


able morning and atte n ry —_ 
Apply Box 1016 esslone, 





z = = a, 
HOTELS & GUEST HOuses 
A COTTAGE To : eo Durt 


— age with 
eals f e Far 


per wee Deta 





The Mana 


















er, Fart Hotel 
water, 1.0.W Phone 31 
ant RNEMOUTH Connau Court 
Te 1944 3 orn 0 vde v. 
: Ga ler P G n Gar . 
Superlative food, 22s. 6d pe day aces, 
FOR THE WINTER, P Hotel, Lynd. 
New Forest KCey ] “mild 
Wondertul ] I and lovely 
s Gr aclous and liv every 
( ee r . lL 
\ Hu Sa G Ridi 
Sek. Fon heel tie ee 
a BUCKS ( eat Angler 
H 31 miles from Lor P 
i e king 
the River Tha f 
Centre for Wir A » ae 
ba f Str i A 1 
Ex I ne a i a 
h Priva t ! 
Tennis, Boating. G A naan 
Tel Marlow 915 Ashie Courter 
recommended ad 
WEST SUSSEX DOWNLANDS. Abingworth 
H near Storrir I @ gardens, 
1] a, it i erm. 
Seve S I Special 
n € ent ( ating 
all U € Pub 
- — 
HOLIDAYS & TOURS 
SUN SPORT SNOW 
Send now for free programme of Ski Hol} 
ays of 15 days from I 
¢ and «£24 1 £28 ie 
y £28 10s £58 lt 
" a a Ww € a opring 


mn Road, K « SWs 
Phone: KNI. 4713 
WINTER CRUISES by tramp and carge 
vesse Registratior now being a epted 
for Spring and su er voyages A 
Bowerman Ltd 28 =«& Place, Londo, 


E.C.1 Tel Holbor 1887 





Get some sun 
this winter 


WINTER 
SPORTS 





about 15 days in France for 2% la 
Just one of a 100 attractive sugges 
tions in our new ‘ Winter Sports’ 
Programme, post free 





— 
{ With the new £100 allowance how 


WINTER 
SUNSHINE 


jay in Madeira from 

id., for this and other ideas 

r find the sun send for ow 

Vinter inshine’ booklet. The 

2100 allowan ives you more scope. 
DEAN & DAWSON LTD. 








Dept. 43/WS, 81 Piccadilly, Londom, 


W.1, and branches. 





at its offices, 99 Gower St. 
E.1. Subscription Rate to any address we 
1d.—Friday, November 5, 1954. 








